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In Debt Holida 


Sends Message to President, 
Of Germany Expressing 


The Hope Moratorium | 
Will Revive Confidence 


Ambassador Gibson __ 
Named as Observer 


Envoy to Belgium Will Attend 
London Conference for Set- | 
tlement of Technicalities | 

. Involved in Young Plan 


President Hoover, in a telegram July 9 | 
to President von Hindenburg, of Germany, | 
in reply to President Hindenburg’s mesage | 
of July 7 expressing gratitude for the suc- | 
cessful culmination of the moratorium | 
plan, expressed “hope and expectation that | 
this proposa] will revive confidence and 
promote prosperity among all peoples.” | 


The telegram as made public by the De- | 
partment of State follows in-full text: | 


“His Excellency, Field Marshal Paul von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg, presi- 
dent of the Reich, Berlin (Germany): 


“I have received with great appreciation | 
your communication of July 7. It is my 
sincere hope and expectation that this 
proposal which has been presented to and 
accepted by the nations of the world will 
revive confidence and promote prosperity 
among all peoples. 

(Sgd) “Herbert Hoover.” 

The American Ambassador to Belgium, | 
Hugh 8S. Gibson, has been appointed as 
observer for the United States on the 
Commission of Technical Experts called 
by Great Britain to settle the final details | 
of the Hoover debt holiday. | 

Announcement of this appointment was 
made orally by the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., July 9. Si-| 
multaneously Mr. Castle announced that 
Frederick Livesey, Assistant Economic Ad- 
visor of the Department of State, had been 
appointed to assist Ambassador Gibson. 

The French and American governments 
both feel that the debt holiday is now 
in effect, Mr. Castle stated when asked | 
regarding the details of the plan. | 


Reparations Relief 


zven though all the details of the debt 
holiday have not yet been settled, some 
arrangements undoubtedly will be made 
to relieve Germany from making her 
feparation payment due July 15, Mr. 
Castle stated. 

This question is not up to the United 
States, however, Mr. Castle explained. 
since this country receives no payments 
from Germany. The other nations! 
thoroughly realize the situation since he 
filas pointed it out clearly to various am- | 
bassadors, he stated. 


Temporary Arrangements | 


Questioned regarding the report that a) 
sepresentation of the Greek Legation had | 
called at the Treasury to ask whether it | 
would be necessary for Greece to pay her! 
debt installment, then due, and that the 
Treasury Department had kept the check, | 
Mr. Castle stated that this would have to> 
be referred to the Treasury. 

He added that he thought it would be 
possible to work out some arrangement 
such as that declared by Italy, whereby! 
nations could withhold payment of their | 
war debts and reparations pending ap-| 
proval by their respective parliaments. 

Question of Guarantees 

Asked whether the Department of State 
was perturbed over detailed negotiations 
regarding the French guarantee fund in 
case of a future German moratorium, Mr. | 
Castle stated that the Department was 
not disturbed in any way. He also stated 
that the United States was not carrying, 
on negotiations with any other nation re-| 
garding this matter, since it was a ques-| 
tion of the interpretation of the Young | 
Plan. He stated that he did not consider 
the question difficult, and that it could 
be worked out by the experts’ committee. | 
The United States, Mr. Castle stated, has | 
nothing to do with the question, and as| 
far as France and the United States are 





' 
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Homicides Increase 


In New York State 


Figures for 1930 Said to Be 
Highest Ever Recorded 


A.pany, N. Y., July 9. 


Homicides in New York State in 1930, | 
both in number and in rate per 100,000) 
population, were the highest ever recorded, 
the State Department of Health has just 
announced. 

The increase was attributed entirely to 
New York City, which showed an increase | 
from 425 in 1929 to 494, while the rest of | 
the State UWropped from 220 to 204. The| 
New York City rate was 7.1 per 100,000, | 
practically double the rate in the rest of | 
the State, which was 3.6. The entire State | 
uverage was 5.5. The statement of the | 
Department follows in full text: | 

The number of homicides in 1930 in the | 
State of New York, 698, and the rate per | 


| ing, political unrest continues, and govern- 


Ports Is Authorized by the 
Shipping Board 


4 
L, 
. 
STABLISHMENT of the first over- | 
seas cargo service from the port of 
Albany, N. Y., was authorized July 8 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
the Board announced July 9. Service 
was authorized to the Hampton Roads 


| Line, operating four steel cargo steamers 


between North Atlantic ports, other than 
New York, and London, Leith, Dundee 
and Hull. The Board’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


The Shipping Board July 8 authorized 
the operator of the American Hampton 
Roads Line to make calls for cargo at 
Albany, N. Y. This line is operated by 
the Southgate-Nelson Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va., and has been sold to this con- 
cern but not yet delivered. The line 
maintains service between North At- 
lantic ports of the United States, other 
than New York, and London, Leith, 
Dundee, and Hull. It is the first line to 
seek establishment of regular overseas 
service from the Hudson River porte 


The American Hampton Roads line 
has four steel cargo steamers, the “Cap- 
ulin,” “City of Flint,” “Lehigh,” and 
“Quaker City.” 


Depression in Cuba 
Aggravated by End — 
Of Sugar Season 


Revenues Decline, Political 
Unrest Continues, Unem- 
ployment Increases, Says 
Commerce Department 


Stagnation in commercial and industrial 
activities continucs throughout the island 
of Cuba, according to information received 
by the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache Albert F. Nu- | 
fer at Habana, the Department announced 
July 9. 


Unempfoyment, already large, is increas- 


ment revenues continue to decline, re- 
sulting in a cut of nearly 20 per cent in 
the budget for 1930-31 from’ original esti- 
mates. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Business in Cuba continues at low levels 
according to trad2 reports received in the 
Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Commercial Attache Albert F. Nufer at 
Habana. The seasonal let-up in business 
activity after the end of the sugar grinding 
season. has further aggravated the de- 
pression. 

Numerous indices show the increasing 
Stagnation in commercial and industrial 
activities throughout the island. The num- 
ber of unemployed, already large, is rapidly 
increasing, and unemployment riots are 
reported to have occurred in several in- 
terior towns. Political unrest continues, 
and it is generally felt locally that a 
return to political tranquillity will be a 
necessary factor in bringing about an 
economic up-turn. 


Revenues Decline 

The general business depression is re- 
flected in the decline of government reve- 
nues. Customs receipts at the port of 
Habana during May totaled $2,121,984 as’ 
compared with $2,872,267 during May, 1930. 
Regular budgetary revenues during April 
totaled $6,373,371, as compared with $8,- | 


| 231,739 during the same month of 1930. 


The proposed 1931-32 regular budget 
has been submitted to Congress by the 
President. In accordance therewith, reve- 
nues for the coming fiscal year are esti- 
mated at $60,960,000 and expenditures at 
$60,944,108 as compared with the originally 
approved 1930-31 budget of $76,790,000 and 
$76,754,616 respectively. 

The net outward movement of currency 
and gold through the Habana branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
during the first 25 days of June was 
$4,510,000. This outward movement re- 
duces the visible stock of currency in Cuba 
on June 25, 1931, to the record low level 
of $133,370,000, as compared with $164,- 
129,000 on June 1, 1930. 


Sugar Price Improves 

Reports from six leading banks in 
Habana for May, 1931, show drafts re- 
ceived for collection amounting to $3,996,- 
057.57, drafts paid, $3,120,288.75, and drafts 
returned unpaid, $759,951.89, as compared 
with $5,999,629.36, $6,025,766.96 and $778,- 
028.77 (five banks only), respectively, for 
May, 1930. 

Raw sugar prices have shown an, im- 
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MILLIONS IN FEDER 


| tance. 


Largest Industry 


American Visitors Spend 
More Than 200 Million | 
Dollars . Annually, Says | 
Vice Consul at Ottawa 


| | 
‘Expenditures Showed | 


Decrease Last Year | 


‘Canadians Visiting United, 


States, However, Spend) 
More Per Capita Than Those | 
From This Country 


The tourist trade of Canada ranked! 
third among the great industries of the | 
Dominion during the year 1930, and by| 
far the greatest number of tourists came | 
from the United States, according to a} 
report received by the Department of State | 


| from Allan C. Taylor, American Vice Con- | 
| sul at Ottawa. 


While Canadian tourist expenditures in 
the United Sates are only one-third of 
the American tourist expenditures in Can- | 
ada, the population of the two countries 
is in a ratio of 1 to 12, indicating a much 
higher per capita expenditure by Cana-| 
dians. | 

Expenditures Drop 

Expenditures by American motorists in 
Canada dropped by 6 per cent during the | 
past year, having been $202,409,000 in 1930 
as conrpared with $215,577,000 in 1929. | 

Mr. Taylor's report follows in full text: 

According to a bulletin issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s 
tourist trade for the year 1930 ranks | 
third among the great industries of the} 
Dominion as a source of revenue. As an | 
“invisible” item it ‘createst a favorable | 
trade balance accruing to Canada which} 
is surpassed in value only by wheat among | 
the leading commodiites exported from | 
Canada in the fiscal year 1930-31. Do- 
minion officials in commenting on this 
fact, observe that the beneficial effects | 
of “tourism” in general are so marked 
as to warrant “a much greater consid- 
eration and more intensive effort to in-| 


| 


|crease it than at present exists.” | 


Roads Aid Expansion | 
Fundamentally, the result of Canada’s | 


rich natural resources in picturesque and | 


diversified scenery, opportunities for hunt- | 


ing, fishing, and distinctive sports of the | 
northern Winter climate, the phenomenal | 
rise in the value of this trade in the past | 
decade is of course attributable to the | 


| development and wide distribution of the | 


motor car, and the building of new roads. | 

Tourists come from abroad in consid- | 
erable numbers and railway and steam- | 
ship lines add their quotas yearly, but it! 
is the automobile traffic from the United | 
States which is of overwhelming impor- 
Against this source of revenue 
must be balanced the expenditures of 
Canadian tourists in the United States. | 
This, it is true, amounts to only one-| 
third the total of United States tourist | 
expenditures in Canada, but in view of | 
the fact that the relative populations of 
the two countries are approximately as | 
1 to 12, this proportion would indicate | 
a much higher per capita expenditure by 
the former class. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct rec- 
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Emigration to Canada 


Is Reduced by One-half 


Emigration to Canada during the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31 was only about 10,900 
less than immigration to the United States 
during a like period, according to in- 
formation made available July 9 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. Canada received 88,223 immigrants 


‘and the United States about 98,000. The 


following additional information was sup- 
plied: 

Some 24,280 immigrants to Canada were 
from the United States during the last 
Canadian fiscal year; while 27,584 were | 
British, 13,493 belonged to northern Euro- 
pean races, and 22,866 were members of 
other races. 

Canada, like the United States, received 
fewer immigrants last year than during 
the previous year. There was a decrease 
of 46 per cent in the total number of im- 
migrants admitted, of 57 per cent in Brit- 
ish immigration, of 21 per cent in the 
number of aliens from the United States, 
of 56 per cent in the number of immi- 
grants of northern European races, and 
of 40 per cent for other races. | 

During the fiscal year 1930-31, the num- 
ber of Canadians who returned to the 
United States was 30,209, or 379 more than 
in the preceding 12 months. 


AL TAXES LOST | 


FROM COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS | 


Separate Returns by Husband and Wife in Eight States 
Said tg Cost $25,000,000 Annually 


as Federal Government is losing 
approximately $25,000,000 annually | 
in tax receipts because of community 
property laws prevailing in eight 


its civil code in July, 1927, the Treas- 
ury is not considering any modification 
of existing regulations governing re- 
turns from that State, it was explained. 


| 31. 


'dent Madison” 


Africa and Europe Available 
To Americans 


HERE are now at the service of send- 
ers of mail in the United States 13 
air mail routes from London, England, 
to all important countries of Africa, 
Asia, and Europe, it was stated orally 
July 9 at the Post Office Department. 
By means of international postal ar- 
rangements, Americans, by paying small 
additional postage fees, may have their 
mail carried by planes via London all 
the way to South Africa or to India, it 
was pointed out. 

“It makes little difference whether the 
point of destination is Baghdad, Pales- 
tine, Moscow, Cape Town, Cairo or Delhi, 
it’s only a matter of dropping a letter 
with the necessary postage into a mail 
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Trade Practice Rules 
Given Final Approval 
By Jewelry Industry 


Use of Certain Descriptive 
Terms in Advertising and 
Selling Gems Condemned 
As Being Unethical 


The use of such terms as “perfect 
cut,” “perfectly cut,” “eye clean,” “com- 
mercially perfect,” or “commercially 
white” in advertising and selling diamonds 
is condemned by the jewelry industry in 
trade practice rules drafted by the indus- 
try in conference with the Federal Trade 
Commission as modified by the Commis- 
sion and accepted by the industry, the 
Commission announced July 9. (‘The 
Commission's announcement is printed 
in full text on page 8.) 

Original Rules Modified 

The rules were drafted originally in 
1929, considered and modified by the 
Commission, and have just been accepted 
by the industry. The Commission de- 
clined to accept 12 rules originally 
adopted, however, except as expressions 
of the trade. 

The Commission did not ascertain the 
percentage of the industry participating 
in the conference. 
attended, as well as a number of jewelry 
associations. 


Other rules approved by the Commission | 


and accepted by the industry condemn the 
use of fréctional weights in measuring 
diamonds, and declare that weight should 
be described only in standard metric carats 
or decimals. 

Restriction on Pearls 

With reference to pearls, the rules con- 
demn the use of the term “Oriental pear)” 
applied to pearls other than those found 
in salt water. The use of the term “in- 
destructible” or its equivalent as applied to 
natural or imitation pearls is also con- 
cdemned. The rules also oppose false rep- 
false representation of culture pearls as 
natural ones. 

Other rules approved by the Commission 
relate to such practices as false marking 
or branding of products; false advertiss- 
ment of grade or quality; false descriptions 
of diamonds with flaws as “perfect”; of a 
diamond as “blue white” when other tints 
of color are discernible; applying the 
word “diamond” to any other than the 
genuine stone; false description of an imi- 
tation of a genuine or synthetic stone as 
other than an imitation; and applying the 
term “synthetic” to stones other than 
those produced by artificial means, and 
having approximately the same charac- 
teristics as genuine stones. 


Mr. Hurley to Study 
Philippine Situation 


Secretary of War Announces 


He Will Depart Aug. 8 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- | 
ley, will sail for the Philippine Islands | 


on Aug. 8 to “look into every phase of 
the situation, including military as well 
as civil affairs, industrial and political,” 
he announced orally July 9. 

Secretary Hurley plans to sail from Se- 
attle, Wash., aboard the “President Madi- 
son,” and will arrive in Manila about Aug. 
He will remain on the Islands 17 days 
and expects to return aboard the “Presi- 
about Oct. 6. 

The Secretary said that no commission 
would go with him to the Philippines. 
Replying to inquiries whether his trip 
was to obtain data on the question of 
independence for the guidance of Con- 
gress when it meets in regular session, 
Secretary Hurley said that he could not 
say that he was going to the Philip- 
pines to take up that question. 

“I am going out to the Philippines to 
get first-hand information on every ques- 
tion,” the Secretary said. “So far as get- 
ting information is concerned, I will take 
it from any source I can, from native or 
Government officials or members of the 
Philippine Legislature. I am going gen- 
erally into the situation.” 


France Alters Ruling 


More than 100 firms | 


_ At Highest Level 


| Nearly Five Billions in Long- 
term Funds Placed Here, 
The Department of Com- 


merce Announces 
| a 


‘England and Canada 
| Lead Other Nations 


|Dividends Paid Out on These 
Holdings During 1930 Are 


Estimated to Be in Excess 
Of 235 Million Dollars 


There is more foreign capital in the 
United States today than at any other 
time in its history, according to a study of 
| the balance of international payments of 
the United States in 1930, made public by 
the Department of Commerce as of 
July 9. 
| (The section of the report dealing with 
American investments in foreign countries 
appeared in the issue of July 9.) 


| Probably in every country of the world, 
| it is stated in the bulletin issued by the 
| Department as Trade Information Bulletin 
| 761, American securities are held by banks 
|}and insurance companies, or at least by 
\a few wealthy persons. The total of 
their holdings of this character at the 
beginning of 1930 is estimated at $4,700.- 
| 000,000. This figure does not include, -it 
| is explained, an enormous volume of 
| Short-term foreign capital kept in this 
country. 
England in the. Lead 


England is listed as the. principal for- 
;eign investor in the United States, with 
| Canada, with about’ $935,000,000. Nether- 
lands, Germany, and France come next, 
with around $400,000,000 each. 


| The Department estimates that we paid 
;out in dividends on these foreign hold- 


ings in 1930 some $235,000,000 plus another | 


2,000,000 as a half year’s dividend on new 
investments in this country by foreigners 
in 1930. Informatjon on 1930 securities 
| movements has been issued separately as 
mimeographed special circular No. 350, 
available upon request to the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Department. 

The sections of the report dealing with 
|foreign long-term investments in the 


| here in 1930 follow in full text: 
Estimates Vary 


No census of foreign long-term capital 
in the United States has ever been taken, 
and estimates of its total vary widely. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reports that no estimate can be derived 
from income-tax statistics. Perhaps the 
best move in building an estimate of 
total foreign investments in the United 
States would be to circularize the regis- 
trars of American corporations. This 
was done in 1914 by Dow Jones & Co., 
but its report covered only 114 corpora- 
tions. 

In 1927, and again in 1929, American 
consuls and commercial attaches were in- 
structed to forward estimates of total 
holdings of American investments by per- 
sons in the territories to which they were 
assigned. This will be done again in 1931 
according to. present plans. 

Canada Follows 

The table by countries as of the end 
of 1929 ‘pp. 11 and 12 of the 1929 sur- 
vey) shows that England was the prin- 
cipal investor in the United States, with 
something like $1,560,000,000, followed by 
Canada with about $935,000,000. Nether- 
lands, Germany, and France follow, with 
around $400,000,000 each. Probably in 
every country of the world Vimerican se- 
curities are held by banks and insurance 
companies, or by at least a few wealthy 
persons. The’ estimates of American 
|holdings in the 31 countries for which 
| figures were obtained aggregated $4,513,- 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1929. Countries not 
;entered in the table would perhaps raise 
the total to $4,700,000,000. 

This aggregate figure was assumed to 
represent the value of the investments- 
not the actual sums originally tied up 
here by foreigners in past years nor the 
| par values of securities. In other words, 
it is the estimated capitalized value of 
earnings. It excludes, of course, holdings 
| by alien residents of the United States. It 
excludes, also, the enormous volume of 
short-term capital kept in this country 
for dollar-exchange purposes or invested 
in acceptances, short-term Treasury ob- 
ligations, and brokers’ loans. When those 
short-term funds are counted it is evident 
that there is more foreign capital in the 
United States today than at any other 
time in its history—and more than in 
any other country in the world, not ex- 
|cepting either India or Canada. 

The 1929 survey estimated that the 
weighted average yield of these invest- 
ments was 5': per cent. This low rate 
was used because of the marked inflation 
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something like $1,560,000,000, followed by | 


United States and new direct investments | 


Pre-war Prices Now Obtain, At-| 
torney General Told in | 
Request for Inquiry 


Boston, Mass., July 9. | 
CAMPAIGN for a reduction in the 
price of ice cream has been started 


by Director Ralph R. Robart, of the | 


| Necessaries of Life Division of the State 


Department of Labor and Industry. 

As a preliminary step, Mr. Robart said, 
he has asked the Attorney General, 
Joseph E. Warner, for an opinion as to 
whether the di.ision is empowered to | 
make a thorough investigation of the 
matter. Explaining h‘. action, Mr. 

bart said: 

“AS a result of numerous complaints 
received by the division I have re- 
quested the Attorney General for an 
opinion regarding the right of the divi- 
sion to investigate tr: prices charged 
for ice cream. From a preliminary in- 
vestigation it would appear that ice 
cream is selling at pre-war prices, not- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


Cotton Corporation 
Declines to Sell to 
Russians on Credit 


} 


Offers of Amtorg to Pur- 
chase From Cooperatives 
And From _ Stabilization 
Concern Are Declined 


Offers of the Amtorg Corporation of 
New York, trade agency of Soviet Russia, | 
to purchase cotton from cooperatives and 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation in 
the United States have been declined | 
since the corporation obviously cannot, ! 
and the cooperatives will not, accept the | 
|eredit offered, Carl Williams, member of | 
the Federal Farm Board, stated orally | 
July 9. | 

Mr. Wililiams also said that “informal | 
conversations” have been had recently 
with German purchasers with a view to 
German purchase of American wheat, | 
but without result so far. 


Asked te Explain Policy | 

The Farm Board has been asked by 
cotton exchanges of Savannah, Ga., Little 
Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., to make 
@ declaration of its policy with regard to 
its cotton holdings, Mr. Williams said. 
The Only announcement the Board could 
make, however, he pointed out, would af- 


fect only the 1,300,000 bales held by the} 


Stabilization Corporation. A _ statement, 
of some nature is due the cotton industry, | 
he said. 


Regarding the conversations with Ger- 
mans, Mr. Williams said he could not an- 
swer some questions asked regarding those | 
participating in them, but so far as the) 
Farm Board is concerned, “We have had | 
no personal conversations with Germany.” 

“There have been some general con- 
versations with some people in Germany,” | 
he said, “but not by us and nothing has | 
come of it. We would be willing to sell; 
Germany or any other reputable nation | 
whose credit is good all the wheat it wants. 


Soviet Credit Unacceptable | 


“There have been no such conversations | 
regarding cotton, except the Amtorg Cor-| 
poration has been trying to buy cotton. | 
all the cotton it could buy on credit; and 
some suggestions have run as high as; 
from 2,500 bales to 250,000 bales. The 
stabilizing corporation would not sell on! 
credit for obvious reasons and the coop- 
eratives do not care to accept that credit.” | 
He said that he used the term “obvious” | 
because the United States Government is 
interested. The cooperatives, he said, have 
2,000,000 bales. | 


“All the conversations have been un- 
official. There has been a feeling in the) 
private cotton trade that the cotton hold- | 
ings by the stabilization board are a bur- 
den on the trade, but the cotton trade has | 
pot reversed itself as has the grain trade. | 
The only policy we could make any pro- | 
nouncement on would be with respect to 
the 1,300,000 bales held; the cotton co- 
operatives will have to, work out their 
own policies. | 


“My own estimate of the world carry- 
over of this year’s American cotton, as of 
August 1, is 8,750,000 bales. That is | 
2,000,000 bales up from last yess, which | 
in turn was 2,000,000 bales up from the | 
year before.” 


As to Mr. Curtis’ Request 


Asked regarding the recent conferences 
between the Board and Vice President 
Curtis and Senator Capper (‘Rep.). of 
Kansas, regarding the holding of wheat 
for a definite price of 85 cents or more, | 
Mr. Williams said that those two men| 
made a splendid presentation of the case | 
of the Kansas farmers but that the Board 
has to look to the interests of all. 

He said there is no change in the} 
Board's policy, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests, and no change is contemplated. 


NOTABLE PROGRESS IS DISCLOSED | 


IN SYSTEM OF 


ADULT EDUCATION 


On American Films Importance of Public Libraries Emphasized in Movement 


| with particular 


Coal Problems 


Little Could Be Accom- 
plished by Meeting With 
Labor, Secretary Lamont 
Is Told at Conference 


Freight and Wages 
Given Consideration 


¢ 


Union Official Explains Diffi- 
culties of Workingmen to 
President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary at White House 


Little could be accomplished toward 
helping the soft coal industry by a joint 
conference of mine owners and labor 
executives, in the opinion of some 15 op- 
erators who gathered at the Department 


of Commerce July 9 to discuss problems of 
the industry, it was stated orally by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont. 


“The general feeling among the op- 
erators seems to be that a meeting with 
labor interests would be of little value in 
aiding the industry,” Mr. Lamont said 
following the conference at _ his office, 
which was attended also by the Secretary 
of Labor, William N .Doak. Mr. Lamont 
declared that he did not know whether 
there would be further conferences of 
any kind. 


Operators Confer 


The conference July 9, which was for 
operators only, with no labor officials 
present, was called by Secretary Lamont 
after President Hoover had asked him 
and Mr. Doak to determine what the 
Government might do to aid the bitumi- 
nous industry. The President had pre- 
viously been asked by John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, to arrange a conference between 
labor and mine officials. 


At the conclusion of the conference, the 
following statement was issued by the 
Department of Commerce: 


Exchange of Opinion 

“In the endeavor to obtain the fullest 
possible information upon the current 
state of the bituminous coal industry, 
reference to labor and 
employment problems, Secretaries Lamont 
and Doak conferred today at oo enced 
a representative group of mine ors 
who assembled from various parts of the 
country in response to invitation. 


“No endeavor was made at the session 
to reach any decisions or to record posi- 
tions definitely on any phase of the topics 
brought under discussion, since the object 
of the gathering was entirely that of 
elicitng a free and frank interchange of 
opinion and data. 


Freight Rates Cited 


“The bearing of freight rates on coal 
marketing; the variance between scales of 
Wages current in various parts of the 
country; status as to working arrange- 
ments, unemployment, and many other 
conditions in different coal mining dis- 
tricts were among the topics discussed. 
Many of the operators attending held the 
view that little could be accomplished of 
advantage to the public, the industry, or 
the workers engaged in it by the summon- 
ing of a national coal conference at this 
time. No final decisions were arrived at 
in regard to this matter.” 


Mr. Doak withheld comment on the 
gathering,°C. P. White, Chief of the Eco- 
nomics Branch and Coal Division of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, was also present. 


Operators from many of the large bi- 
tuminous fields were in attendance, in- 
cluding F. R. Lyon and W. W. Stevenson 
of the Consolidation Coal Co.. New York 
City; C. E. Bockus, president of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New York 
City; T. B. Davis, president, and J. D,. 
Davis, vice president of the Island Creek 


| Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.; George B. 


Harrington, president of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Franklin Coal Co., Chicago; 
R. H. Knode, of the Stonego Coal and 
Coke Co., Philadelphia; Eugene McAu- 
liffe, president of the Union Pacific Coal 
Co., Omaha; J. D. A. Morrow, president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. L. Robinson, vice president of the 
Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, Howard Showalter of the Continen- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Soviet Cotton Goods 
Gain Favor in China 


Russia Said to Be Making In- 
roads in Textile Market 


Soviet Russia is making inroads in the 
Chinese market for cotton print goods, 
although Japan is maintaining its hold on 
trade in coarse grey goods and Great 
Britain in fancy and quality lines, accord- 
ing to information received from the rep- 


resentative of the Department of Come- 
mercé at Shanghai, the Department an- 


; 


100,000 population, 5.5, were the highest 
ever recorded. As compared with 1929, 
the number of homicides in New York City 
increased from 425 to 494 while in the rest 
of the State there was a drop from 220 to 
204. Of the 204 homicides upstate, 147 
occurred in urban communities, 50 in the 
rural territory, and seven in State insti- 
tutions. The New York City rate, 7.1, was 
practically double the rate of the rest of 
the State, 3.6, while the rate for all urban 
upstate communities, 4.1, exceeded the 
rural rate by 70 per cent. 

Among the cities over 100,000 population, 
the highest rate, 7.1, was that. of New 
York City followed by Yonkers, 6.6 (nine 
Geaths), while Utica- had the lowest rate 
1.0. In the group of cities 25,000-100,000 
population, Kingston, with a rate of 10.7 
(three deaths), was at the head of the list 
followed by Schenectady, 73 (seven 
deaths). Niagara Falls being in third 
place with 6.6. (five deaths). Elmira, 
Mount Vernon, and Watertown had the 
distinction of having no homicides re- 
corded in the course of the year. 


nounced July 9. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Soviet Russia is reported. to be offering 
| effective competition to British and Japan- 
ese cotton prints on the Chinese textile 
| market, according to trade advices radioed 
|to the Commerce Department by Comi- 
| merical Attache Julean Arnold at Shang- 
| hai. 

Japan is maintaining its hold on the 
| business in coarse grey goods and Great 
Britain in fancy and quality lines, the re- 
ports indicate. 

A Soviet wholesale establishment, 
‘opened in Mukden, Manchuria, during 
June, is displaying a variety of articles, 
including piece goods. The Soviet had 
previously established retail stores, both 
in Mukden and Harbin. 

The Shanghai piece-goods trade is ré= 
ported to be on a healthier and sounder 
basis as a result of reorganization, Fol- 
lowing numerous failures attributed to ad= 
verse business conditions, the trade has 
been concentrated in the hands of fewer 
| firms who are working in closer coopera- 
{tion although competition remains keen, 


Protests have been received by the 
Bureau seeking refunds with respect to 
1927 and 1928 incomes, but action is 
being held in abeyance pending new 
TAigation in which this question is ex- 
pected to be raised. 

In this connection, Representative 


The restrictions on the number of | 
| American films which may be imported 
|and exhibited in France have been re- 
|moved by new regulations issued by the 
French film control commission July 6, 
jand effective from July 1, 1931, to June 
30, 1932, according to a radiogram from 
Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., stated | Acting Commercial Attache Daniel J. 

orally that the Treasury has refused | Reagan at Paris. 

refunds to California taxpayers because | Under the new regulations, films pro- 
‘of the failure of husband and wife to duced in the United States and other for-| 
| make separate returns at a time when, eign countries which do noi restrict French | 
under the then existing regulations of | films may be imported and exhibited with- | 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, it was | out restriction in France and French Pro- | 
impossible for them to file separate | tectorates, with the exception of so-Called | 
returns. “dubbed” films (talking films in which 

The following additional information | French has been substituted for the lan- | 
was made available at the Treasury and | guage originally spoken by the actors.) | 
by Mr. Free: Films produced in countries which im- 

The opinion is prevalent in the Treas- | pose restrictions on French films will be 
ury that it is manifestly unfair for | placed under a reciprocity rule, the ap- | 
taxpayers in certain States to be ac- | plication of which will be determined by | 
corded privileges because of community | the Commission for each country. The | 
property laws with the materially re- | regular import duties will continue to be 

a | levied unchanged.—Issued by the Depart- 
{Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) | ment of Commerce. 


States, by reason of which husband | 
and wife are permitted to file separate 
returns of Federal income taxes, it was 
declared orally July 9 at the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury. 

Under such State laws, it was ex- 
plained, taxpayers are enabled to save 
“substantial sums” in income tax pay- 
ments by dividing the income between 
husband and wife. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in November, 
1930. upheld the filing of separate re- 
turns by husband and wife by reason 
of community property laws in the 
eases of four States, and in January, 
1931, took similar action with respect to 
the California community property law. 

The States having such laws, besides 
California, are Washington, Idaho, 
Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arizona 
and Nevada. | 

While some dispute has arisen as to 
tax refunds under the California law, | 
which was promulgated by a change in 


Says Federal Specialist 


South Carolina nave made progress in 
promoting the instruction of grown-ups. 

In a number of States school officials 
have endeavored to find, at the time of 
taking the regular school census, the 
names and addresses of those who are 
in reality functionally illiterate. It has 
been found that this information is of 
much greater value than that procured 
by the Federal census. It also has been 
found that the expense of procuring 
these names and addresses is relatively 
small. 


The States of Nebraska and Delaware 
in connection with their school census, 
have gathered valuable information ‘as 
to the educational needs of their adult 
population, The City of Tacoma, Wash., 
for a number of years has gathered 
such information at the time of the 


ations of adults throughout the 
+ United States are now pursuing 
systematically some form of instruction, 
L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult edu- 
cation at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, announces in a biennial study just 
published on this subject by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Approximately 4,000,000 persons are 
thus reached by adult education which 
the specialist asserts “is having a power- 
ful influence in bringing to the fore the 
importance of public libraries and mu- 
seums.” 

Only 17 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion, Mr. Alderman adds, has access to 
public libraries compared with 90 per 
cent of the city dwellers. Additional 
information from the study follows: 

Alabama, California, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, the District of Columbia, New | 
York, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and | 
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Depression Seen — 
‘As Lesson to Aid 


Nation’s Business 





Director of Bureau in the) 
Department of Commerce 
Urges Governmental and 
Industrial ‘Cooperation 





Trade Association executives, located in) 
Washington, were told by Frederic M.| 
Feiker, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in a speech, 
July 9, that governmental and industrial | 
leadership must promptly apply the les- 
sons learned from the current depression 
if they hope to establish future sound 
prosperity. There must be united action, 
he asserted, and that cooperation must 
be between those engaged in the trades 
themselves as well as between the trades 
and the Government. 


Mr. Feiker called upon his audience, as 
representative of commerce and industry, 
to press forward with the Government on 
a common platform that provided for es- 
tablishment of a larger conception of what 
already has been accomplished.and a car- 
ry-through in terms of getting things fin- 
ally done umder long range economic 
planning. The full text of Mr. Feiker’s 
address follows: 


Needless to say, many of you men in 
this audience are well acquainted, as 
Washington representatives or as. heads of 
trade associations located in Washington, 
with the purpose and services of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and of the other bureaus and di- 
visions of the Department of Commerce 
which have been established during the 
last 20 years to forward the purposes of 
international and domestic trade. 


Services Are Many 





I do not propose, therefore, to speak | 


at your request today about the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
such, but rather about the problems of 
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\Motor Cycles Urged Higher Rail Rates 


For Traffic Police 


Connecticut Director Says They 
Excel Autos in a Majority 
Of Cases 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 9. 

Serious consideration should be. given 
before the police abandon the use of 
motor cycles in favor of automobiles for 





|pursuit and traffic regulation purposes, 


according to the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, Robbins B. Stoeckel. , 
“The motor cyole,” he: said, “is the one 
particular vehicle preeminently fitted for 
highway pursuit. “To pursue ‘another car 
S equal or greater speed capacity in 
the t; 


really drive and get away, 


“It is recognized that both motor cycles | 


and automobiles have proper places in 
Connecticut police programs, but a car 
should not be used for pursuit when this 
can be avoided. ‘To so use them increases 


| the danger to all traffic on the highway. 
“A uniformed policeman mounted on a | 


motor cycle and riding up and down 
through traffic will secure more and bet- 
ter results than a half dozen policemen 


in cars. This does not mean that police- | 
men ought never to ride in automobiles | 


when on duty. There are times when a 


|motor cycle is a dangerous vehicle for | 
\its rider. At those times care ought to} 
|be used by police, but 
| weather and conditions are such that mo- 


tor cycles can be used, that is the vehicle 


| which is most effective.” 


Notable Progress 
Disclosed in System 


Of Adult Education. 


Importance of Public Libra-| 


ype .of car usually purchased by | 
municipalities for police use is ineffective | 
if the criminal pursued has determined to | 


whenever the} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


business which today seem to face us; | ries and Museums Is) 
not from the viewpoint of a Government | a 
: bureau? but from the viewpoint of a Gov- Stressed in Movement, 


ernment bureau serving business which 
shares with you men the common objec- 


Says Federal Specialist 








tive of thinking with and for business | 





Avrnontzen STateMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED HEREIN, 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


- Berne 
Darr \ 





| SLOW-DOWN OF POPULATION CLOCK 





By Horydczak. 
The “Population Clock,” set up in the National Bureau of the Census 


and timed to mark the growth of population in the United States at an 
estimated rate of increase, has been slowed down. On July 1 the clock 
was timed to record a gain of one inhabitant every 36 seconds, instead of 
at the rate of one every 23 seconds as it had been registering. The Census 
Bureau has revised its calculation on the basis of new census data; a net 
gain of one American in every 36 seconds is the result computed from the 
factors of one birth in every 14 seconds instead of one in every 13 seconds, 
one death in every 22 seconds instead of one in every 23 seconds, gne im- 
migrant arriving every 12 minutes instead of.one in every one and one- 
half minutes, and one immigrant departing in every seven minutes instead 
of one in every five and one-half minutes. On this basis the clock on 














in the United States. I shall not at- 
tempt to outline the many services in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce which are available for the exten- 


_ sion of foreign trade and for the promo- 
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tion of domestic trade; I am concerned, 
with you, about two broad phases of our 
present situation. 


First, what can we do collectively to 
meet the present situation? That is, 
what practical undertakings may we proj- 
ect together? And, second, what machin- 
ery in organized industry and in organ- 
ized Government is there available for at- 
tacking these common problems, and for 
combining to render service to that man 
whose interest we all here in this room 
seek to serve—the American business man 
—large or small—and through him the 
American people, as a whole? 


The discussion that often takes place 
with regard to economic planning as- 
sumes that there is no such thing in the 
United States today. This is not so. We 
have been planning and putting plans 


years. 
Planning Proves Place 


This is not the platform, nor is there | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
regular school census. It is evident that 


school administrators should have full in- | - 


formation as to the educational needs of 
the community. 


School officials are becoming more aware 


of the importance of the influence of par- 
ents upon the education of children. 





| Wherever studies have been made it has | 
|been found that children of illiterate or | 


| 
| 


poorly educated parents are greatly han- 
dicapped in their quest for an education. 
Growth in the parent-teacher work in 
this country shows most clearly that par- 


| 


jents are vitally interested in bringing | 
jabout better conditions for the rearing | 


| 


} 


\that there probably are 4,000,000 grown- Just announced. 


into operations in this country for many|UPS Who are pursuing some kind of in-| 


of children. Leaders of this movement 
claim that the most effective means of 
bringing about more wholesome conditions 
for children is to be found through th 
education of parents. 


The education of adults is going on in 
all kinds of ways, and it is estimated 


struction which is so continuous and of | improvements, the shortage was $143,588,- 
suth a nature that it may be classified| 990. Total revenues for the year were| 
as adult education. The number probably | $101,260,961, 
will increase manyfold as it becomes gen- | purposes totaled $244,849,951. 


e ended Dec, 31, 1929, lacked $71,534,001 of 


the time, to review economic planning | erally known that adults can learn and) 


in the United States, which has proved|as courses that fit their needs become | full text: 


its place not only in its social objectives | more numerous, 


and attainments but in 


and industry. I do, however, want to) 
give you one example of what I mean. 

About 10 years ago, I happened to serve | 
as an advisory member of a committee | 
on what was then called the “American | 
superpower” plan. I am by profession 
an electrical engineer, and I know some-| 
thing about the electrical development | 
which has taken place in this country. 
Today we have electrified farms, electri- 
fied homes, cheap power, and a thousand 


and one accepted common places of|be even much more popular than they | 


its immediate | 
commercial values to American business | 4 


portance, as educational agencies, of such 


museums. 


| 


Adult education is having a powerful in-|a summary of the financial statistics of | 
uence in bringing to the fore the im-/|the city corporation of Chicago, Ill., for | 


It | 


| organization as public libraries and public | should be noted that in order to 


July 1 registered the estimated population at 124,069,657; two days later, 


joired the above photograph was taken, the clock had added 2,479 to the 
count. . 


Receipts 143 Millions Less Than Costs 
Of City of Chicago for Fiscal Year 192 


Summary of Financial Statistics of the City Corporation Is 
Announced by Bureau of the Census 


~ na 
Total revenue receipts of the city gov- 
ernment of Chicago for the fiscal year 


meeting expenditures for the year, ex- 
clusive of expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, the Bureau of the Census has 


county schools, parks, forest preserve dis- 


1951, The totals include all payments for 
| the year, 


issues. ‘ 

; Of this amount $776,275 represents pay- 
while expenditures for all! ments by a city department or enterprise 
| to another on account of services. 


| 


The statement of the Bureau follows in 
, } county. amounted to 


The Bureau of the Census announces 


trict ,and sanitary district, were $244,849,- | 


the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1929. 


put the 
city of Chicago on ‘a basis comparable 


it is regrettable that only 17 per cent | with those cities in which the county or-| 


of our rural pulation has access to 
public library, while 
our city dwellers has such privilege. 


Public museums are taking a larger |tricts are a part of the city corporation, 


place in public education, and it is very 
likely that such museums will be organ- 
ized more as educational exhibits and will 


every-day living electrically; not because | have been in the past. 


we grew, like Topsy, but because there 


were men of vision 10 years ago who) 


thought through what we now call the 


inter-connected network of power lines) 
in this country—men who pictured the} 


United States as an economic whole, in 
terms of electric power development, and 


who had the temerity to prophesy what | 


could be done in 15 years. 


If you will take the original business 
of the superpower survey, made by pri- 
vate industry, in cooperation with the 
Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior, and check up the fullfilment 
with the prophesies, you will learn, per- 
haps for the first time, that out of this 
master plan has come farm, railroad, 
industrial, and home electrification proj- 
ects which at that time were merely 
prophecies. 


Favors Group Action 


I give you this single example of 
economic planning in the United States, 
not because it is the only one, but be- 
cause it is indicative of what can be 
accomplished by group action on what our 
President has called “a thousand battle 
fronts” in the solution of our present 
economic problems. I am speaking today, 
not for a discussion of. national economic 
program in terms of more committees, 
or more speeches, but in terms of action: 
I am speaking about specific problems 
organized and carried through by coop- 


erative action and under the catia 


INDEX OF TODAY’S ISSUE 
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leadership of organized industry and trade. 


I have said that there are two phases 
to my discussion with you of our mutual 
opportunities. First, a consideration of 
what kind of problems lend themselves to 
collective action and second, what is the 
machinery already existing, and in some 
cases already acting, to find a solution for 
those problems. In order that I might 
have a basis of more than guesswork, with 
the cooperation of the directors and di- 
vision chiefs of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, I have assembled a 
comprehensive sample of the type of prob- 
lems which are now being considered col- 
lectively by American business men, work- 

hand-to-glove with the Government. 

t of all, there are their own indi- 

vidual problems that they are attempting 

to solve cooperatively, such for example 

as legal problems, problems of production 
and distribution, and fact finding. 


Problems of Trade 


Second, there are the problems of the 
trade as such, such as public relations, of 
tion, of contacts with governmental 


agencies, of publicity. 


I am not going to bore you with a lot 
of figures, but I do want to call your at- 
tention to some of the problems Shas oe 
enga: the attention of over 400 of the 
ond There | 
are 60 different problems being faced co- 


important national associations. 


operatively by one or more trade groups. 


Fourteen of these problems, such as ad- 
vertising, statistics, codes of ethics, edu- 


cation, simplification and standardization 


trade practices, and some of the other 


problems I mentioned a few moments ago 


are each being faced by more than 100 


different groups. 


‘Continued on Page 8, Column 5.J 
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It is evident from what I have said that 
there are many examples, and that we, 
do not lack illustrations of the power and 


Wages of North Carolina 
Employes May Be Cut 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 9. 
Salaries of city and county employes 
which have been fixed by legislative en- 
actment may be reduced 10 per cent by 
the governing bodies of cities and coun- 
| ties, under authority of an act of the 1931 
Legislature, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Director of Local Government, 
| Charles M/ Johnson. 


| The statement quoted a section of the 
1931 Appropriation Act as follows: 

|cer Or employe of any county, city, town, 
|or other municipality has been fixed by 
| legislative enactment, the governing body 
; of such county, city, town, or other mu- 
|nicipality may reduce such salary by an 
amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
salary so fixed: Provided, this section shall 


officers of the public schools.” 

“This means, of course,” the statement 
continued, “that the governing body may 
/reduce the ) } 
employe which has been fixed by legis- 
| lative enactment. 
authority to reduce those whic 
fixed by legislative enactment.” 


{ 





| 
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“That whenever the salary of any offi- | 


salary of any officer or any 


They already had the 


&| ganization has been merged with that. 
over 90 per cent of | the city, and in which the schools, parks, 


| 


| 
| 


|not apply to salaries of teachers or other | 


h were not | 


forest preserve districts,sand sanitary dis- 


| 


interest on debt; and $6,973,672, outlays. 
The total payments for the_ schools 
amounted to $59,813,433, of which $50,111,- 


642 was for operation and maintenance; | numbers several interstate commerce com- | 


$1,059,309, interest; and $8,642,482 outlays. | 
The total payments for the _ parks’ 
amounted to $26;154,581, of which $10,- 
567,787 was for operation and mainte- 


| trict. 


[ nanice; $2,807,051, interest; and $12,779,743, 
the figures here given include 83.9 per cent , Utlays. 
of transactions ot Cook County "for the | The total payments included for the 
fiscal year closing Nov. 30, 1929; the total | forest Preserve district amounted to $2,- 
transactions of the Board of Education. of | 434,592, of which $626,891. was for opera- 
Chicago for the fiscal year closing June | tion and maintenance; $539,775, interest; 
30, 1929; the total transactions of the | ®"4 $1,267,926, outlays. The total pay- 
independent park districts for the fiscal|™ents included for the sanitary district 
years closing Feb. 28, March 31, April 30,| #mounted to $13,601,091, of which $5,788,- 
May 10, May 18, May 31, June 30, and | 944 was for operation and maintenance; 
Dec. 31, 1929; 83.9 per cent of the trans- | $989,006, operation of electric light plant; 
actions of the independent forest preserve | $3,852,961, interest; and $2,971,080, out- 
district for the fiscal year closing Dec.~31, | /4YS- 
1929; and 86,1 per cent of the transactions | 
¢ te maapoatens Sanitary district for | 
e fiscal year closing Dec. 31, 1929, the) i 
percentage in each case being based on | Less Than Expenditures 
the ratio of the taxable valuation of the; The total revenue receipts, including the | 
city to that of the entire independent dis-| county, schools, parks, forest preserve dis- | 
The per capita figures for 1929 are | trict, and sanitary district, were $101,260,- | 
based on an estimated population of 3,- | 961, or $30.43 per capita. This was $71,-| 
327,600. 534,001 less than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, and $143,588,990 | 
. less than the total payments including | 
Payments Increase |those for permanent improvements. The| 
The payments for operation and_revenue-receipts included for the county | 
maintenance of the general departments | amounted to $4,148,815; those for the | 
of Chicago, Ill, amounted to $149,778,997, | schools, to $18,507,881; those for the parks, | 
or $44.71 per capita. In 1928 the compara- | to $12,609,011; those included for the pre-| 
tive per capita for operation and mainte-|serve district, to $279,089; and those in-| 
nance of general departments was $45.98,| cluded for the sanitary district, to $1,-| 
and for 1917, $22.26. Payments for the | 308,447. 
operation and maintenance of public} Of the total revenue receipts $776,275 | 
service enterprises in 1929 (waterworks,| represents receipts from a city depart- | 
electric light and power system, markets, | ment or enterprise on account of services. | 
jand piers, amounted to $7,828,659; inter- | Property taxes represented 28.4 per cent | 
}est on debt, $16,187,306; and outlays for|of the total revenue for 1929, 67 per cent | 


Total Revenue Receipts 





|\Comparative Per Capita 





(P 3--c 1) 


Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 6) (P 2--c 7) 





permanent improvements, including those | for 1928, and 56.5 per cent for 1917. The | 
for public service enterprises, $72,054,989. | decrease in the amount of property taxes | 

| collected was 45.1 per cent from 1917 to 
| 1929, and 82.2 per cent from 1928 to 1929. | 
| ‘The per capita property taxes were $8.64 | 
in 1929, $49.66 in 1928, and $20.30 in 1917. 
These percentages and per capitas reflect 
| conditions existing in Cook County, Ill., due 
to delayed revaluation of property, with the 
consequent delay in tax levies and col- 
| lections. 


Earnings of public service enterprises 
|operated. by the city represented 14 per 
|cent of the total revenue for 1929, 5.7 per 
cent for 1928, and 89 per cent for 1917. 


Labor—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--c 2, 6) 

(P 3--c. 3) (P 5--c 2) (P 7--c 1). 
Law—(P 5--c 1). 
Law Enforcement—(P 2--¢ 2) 


P 3 This increased percentage in 1929 was due 
nae pas. 2). to decrease in total revenue receipts on 
7 ie genpele-(P 1--¢ 7) account of decrease in amount of taxes 


| collected. 


National Defense—(P 8--c 7). The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 


Patents—(P 4--c 3) (P 6--c 2). 


* 


anecah ! ing Dec. 31, 1929 was $310,783,116. Of this 
a ene 1--c 4) (P 3--c 7) amount $10,505,731 was for public service 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 4). | enterprises. 
Public Health—(P 1--c 1) (P 2--¢ 5) | The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


(P 4--c 3, 6) (P 10--c¢ 3). 
Public Lands—(P 3--¢ 2). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 7). 
Radio—(P 4--c 3). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 5) (P 6--c 7) 

(P 8--c 1, 2, 6, 7). 

Scientific Research—(P 4--c 2). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 2) (P 8--c 4, 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 10--c 6). 
State Finance—(P 9--¢ 1). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 6) (P 4--c 3). 
State Taxation—(P 2--c¢ 6) 


}debt less sinking fund assets) was $306,- 
| 268,963, or $92.04 per capita. Of the total 
|net indebtedness $101,977,944 was for the 
| city corporation; $19,399,526, for the coun- 
| try; $35,000, for the schools;; $75,416,147, 
for the parks; $13,054,840, for the forest 
|preserve district; and $96,385,506, for the 
sanitary district. In 1928 the per capita 
net debt was $93.27, and in 1917, $28.30. 
The taxable valuation of property in 
Chicago subject to ad valorem taxes for 
| city eorporation was $3,694,498,706. 





(P 6--c 2, 5 The 

po GB 5). jlevy for all purposes was $226,320,739, of 

eee 1--c 2) (P 6--c 7) which $73,520,524, or 32.5 per cent, was 
--¢ 7). 


| levied for the city corporation; $16,625,244, 
or 7.3 per cent, for the county; $75,367,- 
774, or 333 per cent, for the schools; $22,- 


Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 4). 

Tourist Traffic—(P 1--¢ 3). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 

Trade Practices—(P 1--c 4) (P 8--c 2). 

Transportation—(P 2--c 5) (P 6--c 1) 
(P 8--e 1, 2, 6, 7). 

Water Supply-—(P 2--c 5). 


r 6.4 cent, for the State. 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 2). > a 


trict, and State was $68.01 in 1929, 








Receive Support 
_ Of Three Groups 


Louis Trade Bodies and 
American Tobacco. Co, 
Approve Carriers’ Plea 


iestaabaro, N. Y., and St. | 


| Petitions supporting the railroads’ 
| united request for a 15 per cent advance 


in freight rates were received by the In-| 


| terstate Commerce mission July 9 
{from the Chamber of Commerce of 
| Queensboro, New York City, the American 
Tobacco Company, and the St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce, favoring the pro- | 
|posal as a means of restoring national | 


prosperity (Ex Parte No. 103.) 

The eenshboro chamber, representing 
|2,000 buSiness men in the Borough of 
| Queens, declared “the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce believes that the rail- 
|roads are entitled to an increase in rates 
sufficient to.protect their credit, and fa- 
| vors the prompt adjustment of rates after 
an investigation by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission, adequate to insure the 
| railroads, under present conditions, a rea- 
| sonable return on their valuation, 


Buying Program Seen 
| “We are impressed by the. necessity of 
| promptly meeting this situation,” 
tinued the petition, “in order that the 
income to the roads will not be decreased 
| to the point where their net earnings 
| will become sufficiently low to jeopardize 
the payment of interest on their bonds 
and thus cause them to be removed from 
the legal list for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds. We believe that increased income 
will be the forerunner of an increased 


buying program on the part of the rail-! 


roads which will contribute materially to 


the improvement of general business con- | 


| ditions.” The petition was signed by Law- 


rence A. Coleman, president of the cham-|} 


ber. 


’ 


| The American Tobacco Company de-| 


| clared: “We all need good railroad service, 


}and only prosperous railroads can furnish | 
It goes without saying that | 
| they must be permitted to earn enough 
|money to pay their way and maintain a 


| good service. 


good credit. 

“As the American Tobacco Company 
pays more than $6,000,000 annually in 
|rail freights, we are naturally affected by 
lany increased rates. However, we have 
| always believed in fair play and now affrm 
| that belief with a support of the rail- 
| roads’ petition for more revenue. We be- 
lieve the emergency which the railroads 


face is real and not imaginary and that 
|}any action which helps our railroads, | 


| actually hélps everybody else.” 


| The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce | 
declared that over $5,000,000,000 are in- 
| vested by savings institutions, trust com- 
| panies, and insurance companies in rail 
“Failure of these securities; 
|to maintain their integrity and earning 
The total payments, therefore, for op- | power will not only render railroad fin- 
eration and maintenance of general de-|nancing impossible, but will weaken the 
partments and public service enterprises,| Nation’s financial jsituation at a time 
for interest, and outlays, including the | when the strengthening of it is a para- 


| securities. 


mount necessity,” it was contended. 
Prepare for Hearings 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
whether made from current and the State regulatory commissions are 

Including expenditures for permanent| revenues, or from the proceeds of bond | perfecting their organizations for the ini- 
| tial hearings which will be held in Wash- | 


| ington commencing July 15. 
| All the delega 





con- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





tes have been chosen from | 


among the State regulatory bodies, which | 


i for many years. 


The National Association of Public Util- 
ity and Railroad Commissioners, which 


missioners among its members, announced 
the appointment of W. D. B. Ainey, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Commission, and 
Herbert W. Thrafton of the Maine Com- 
mission, 
}group on the cooperating committee. 


The total payments included for the| will sit with the Federal Commission as| 

$19,302,548. Of this| a “cooperating committee” to aid the Gov- 
|amount $11,796,894 represents’ payments|ernment in solving the largest rate in- 
for operation and maintenance; $531,892, | crease proposal brought to the Commis- | 


five-and-ten and other 


SALESGIRLS’ PROBLEM 


OF LIVING 








MARITAL STATUS 


PER CENT 






SINGLE @ 5 - 


LIVING CONDITIONS 








WITH RELATIVES INDEPENDENTLY 


A PICTURE of the marital and living 
conditions of approximately 3,000 
salesgirls in five-and-ten and other 
limited-price stores is presented on this 
chart, which is. one of several.on such 
stores now being distributed by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, the data having 
been compiled by the Bureau during 
the period 1920 to 1928. 


Over eight-tenths of the girls were 
single, a little over one-tenth were 
married, and the remainder were 
widowed, or divorced. A 
strikingly large proportion of the girls, 
92 per cent, made their home with 
relatives, as compared with the 8 per 
cent who were living independently. 

“The theory that it is permissible to 
pay a low wage to young, numarried 
girls living at home because they can 
live more cheaply is exploded,” says 
the Women’s Bureau. “When the em- 
ployed girl is spending her time and 
energy in work that fails to give her 
a livelihood she becomes a liability on 
the family and possibly on the com- 
munity. 

“In such instances, instead of the 
family income being supplemented by 
the girl’s wages, as Bureau studies show 
to be the usual condition where daugh- 
ters are employed, her inadequate 
earnings have to be supplemented from 
the income of other members of the 
family. 


“The challesiging economic question 
that comes out of this discussion is: 
Why should the parents of a working 
girl be expected to subsidize the firm 
employing her?” 


separated , 


A study by the Women’s Bureau of | 


the earnings for one week in the last 
quarter of 1928 of 4,949 salesgirls in 
limited-price 
shops in 18 States showed that half of 
the girls received less than $12. 


Food Selection 


— 


Believed ‘Habit 
~~ Formed in Areas 


\Historical Rather Than Log- 
ical or Economical Rea- 
sons Often Responsible 
For Dietary Preferences 


| Food habits in many sections of the 

United States are -based on _ historical 
|rather than logical, economic, or dietetic 
|Teasons, there being no practical reason 
for preferring brown or white eggs or 
highly colored apples, or for the heavy con- 
|sumption of rice in the Southwest or 
beans in New England, Wells A. Sherman, 
in charge of the division of fruits and 
| vegetables of the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, said in a recent address in 
Detroit, Mich., at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Asociation: Foods 
| are selected too much for appearances, Mr. 





| Sherman said, products of high quality 
often selling at low price because of unat- 
|tractive appearnce. The section of his 
| address dealing with illogical food prefer- 
;}ences follows in full text: 


There are many food habits and prefer- 
ences still persisting in various parts of 
the country for which we can find his- 
torical rather than logical, economic, or 
| dietetic reasons. 


Rice Grown Early 


Rice. culture was undertaken in many 
parts of the country in the early days. It 
is claimed that large experimental plant- 
ings were made by a company in which 
George Washington was interested in the 
Dismal Swamp region of Virginia im- 
mediately after the Revolution. However, 
rice became a staple and dependable crop 
only in the immediate vicinity of Charles- 
ton, S. C,, and extending irregularly and 
intermittently along the coast to a little 
below Savannah, Ga. Here rice was 
grown intensively for several generations. 
| It was before’ the days of railroad 
| transportation and it was below the lati- 
tude of suecessful wheat production. Cot- 
ton was more profitable than corn and the 
rice was raised upon rich overflow lands 
not suited to the production of either. 


mitted. 


portion of Georgia rice held the place 
which was held by corn in the diet of 
| most of the people of our southern States. 


With the introduction of a different 





type of rice in California, Texas, Louisi- 
jana, and Arkansas, which is flooded by 
|pumping rather than by overflow and 
| which is raised upon land where modern 
harvesting machinery can be used, the 
| rice industry of our southeastern Atlantic 
;Coast has totally disappeared. But rice 
| continues to .e the principal cereal food 
| in a large part of this area which it 
| originally served as a matter of necessity 
| and economy. Rice and its products are 
now seldom as cheap as the products of 
wheat and corn. Yet the rice habit per- 
| Sists in this territory as an hereditary 
custom which the changed economic status 
of the cereal has been unable to break, 
The Habit of Beans 

The bean habit of New England is much 
| better known and is often the subject of 
| joking comment t traces back to the 
| necessities of ear Colonial agriculture 
;and commerce. (New Englanders early 


Thus rice became the principal cereal 
|food of thousands of Negroes on cotton 
plantations or engaged in lumbering, and 
| was transported as far inland as naviga- 
tion upon the small southern rivers per- 
Thus throughout most of the 
coastal plain of South Carolina and a 


| 


‘Alabama Governor Signs 
Bill to Tax Chain Stores 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 9. 
The so-called chain store tax bill ( 





{own ships. 


| took to the sea. 
;manned, and provisioned most of their 
Beans are proverbially, and 
| for centuries were almost of necessity, a 
part of the diet of the best fed seamen. 
Beans could be produced in the short 
New England Summer and yielded better 
H,/ crops than thé grains on light and in- 


Of necessity they built, 


to represent the eastern rate) 


| Harvey H. Hannah, Chairman of the 


| Tennessee Commission, and Hugh White 


’ 


| President of the Alabama Commission, 


| will represent the Southern group; Paul 
A. Walker, Chairman of the Oklahoma 


111) became a law in Alabama July 7| fertile soils. 


| when it was approved and signed by Gov- | 


ernor Miller. 


person or organization in the State. 


The annual license for a single store 
Commission, and Andrew R. McDonald of | is $1; for two and not exceeding five stores, 
the Wisconsin Board, will represent the | $10 each; in excess of five and not exceed- | 
| Western group; and the Mountain Pacific| ing 10 stores, $15 each; in excess of 10) 


The development of the bean habit 


The act imposes a grad-|in New England was a matter of agricul- 
| uated annual license tax on the basis of 


the number of stores operated by any 


tural industry and commercial necessity 
in the days when New England must needs 
| be self-supporting except for her sea- 
borne commerce. But today New Eng- 
land produces a negligible part of the 
dried beans which she consumes. Her 
| small white pea beans, or navy beans, come 


|group will be represented by Commis-|and not more than 20 stores, $25 each;{ from western New York or Michigan. Her 
sioner William J. Carr, of California, and| and in excess of 20 stores’ $75 each. 


| probably Commissioner J. M. Thompson, | 


red kidney beans come from the Rocky 


Application for a license for each store; Mountain or Pacific Coast States, while 


of Idaho, if the Committee is enlarged| must be made to the State Tax Commis-| practically all the dried lima beans for 


to eight members instead of the seven| sion under the law and e fee of 50 cents 


originally planned, 
The first hearing will be befgre Com- 


missioners Meyer, Lewis and Lee of the) 
as- | 
sisted by Examiners Disque, Mattingly and | 
Hosmer, together with the State Coop-| 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 


erating Committee. The hearing will be 
confined to the presentation of testimony 


in support of the carriers’ plea for a rate! 


advance. Commencing Aug. 31 the op- 
positfon will be given opportunity to cross- 
examine the supporting witnesses and 
present opposition testimony as well. 


Reply to ‘I’m Alone’ Case 
Is Forwarded to Canada 


The United States has sent Canada the | 


American reply to the Canadian claim in 
the arbitration of the destruction of the 
rum-runner “I’m Alone,” sunk 215 miles 
off the Louisiana coast in March, 1929. 
Oral announcement of the delivery of the 


note was made by the Department of State | 


July 9. 

Following the agreement by the two 
countries to arbitrate the destruction of 
the “I’m Alone,” the Canadian government 
sent to the Department of State a state- 
ment of the Canadian case. The reply 
which has just been delivered in Ottawa, 


| was a statement of the American position, 


| based on this. 

George Wharton Pepper is the agent 
for the United States™&nd is being as- 
sisted by William R, Vallance, Assistant 
Solicitor of the Department of State. 


|New Jersey Picks Director 
For Health Department 
TRENTON, N. J., July 8. 


|been elected Director of the State De- 
partment of Health. He is a member of 
|the State Board of Health, which named 
him to the post, and succeeds D. C. 


|resume his former post of chief of the bu- 
jreau of local health administration. 


president and Harold J. Harder, of Patey'- 
son, vice president. 


‘Rains Are Needed to Fill 
Maine Storage Reservoirs 








Avcusta, Me., July 9. 


| Dr. J. Lynn Mahaffey, of Camden, has 


| Bowen, of Asbury Park. Mr. Bowen will 


Announcement of the change followed 
|@ meeting of the Board at which Charles 
|I. Lafferty, of Atlantic City, was reelected 


| Although rainfall in parts of Maine was 


ern part of the Siate, he said. 


4 


014,960, or 9.7 per cent, for the parks; $3,-| somewhat above normal during June, the 
| 325,049, or 1.5 per cent, for the forest pre-| great storage reservoirs are not filled and 
|serve district; $21,058,643, or 9.3 per cent,| probably will not be unless excessive rains 
for the sanitary district; and $14,408,545, occur soon, according to M. R. Stackpole, 
The per! engineer of the Water Resources Division 
capita tax levy for the city, county, school, | of the Public Utilities Commission. Rain- 
park, forest preserve district, sanitary dis-| fall has been below norma! in the north- 
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Farm Board Aid 


To Cooperative 
Agencies Defined | 


Correspondence Between) 
Mr. Schilling and Senator 
Davis Sets Forth Attitude 
Of Board on Loans 


| 


An exchange of correspondence be- 
tween W. F. Schilling, member of the | 
Federal Farm Board, and Senator Davis | 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, setting forth the | 
attitude of the Board with regard to com- 
petition between private business and co- 


operatives to which it extends financial | 
aid was made public July 9. | 


| 

A protest received by Senator Davis| 

from the P. E. Sharpless Co., Inc., of! 

Philadelphia, and forwarded to the Board, | 

made public by Senator Davis, and Mr. 

Schilling’s reply thereto, made public by) 
the Board, follow in full text: 


“Our company has been engaged in the 
wholesale distribution of butter, eggs) 
and cheese for close to a century, having | 
been founded in 1838, and has passed | 
through many periods of depression with | 
never a thought of petitioning for relief. | 


Unfair Competition Charged 


“Competitive conditions fostered at this 
time by the Farm Board, coupled with 
other existing economic conditions, are of | 
a nature that try men’s souls. This is} 
primarily due to the unfair competition | 
of the local branch of the Land O’ Lakes} 
Creameries, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., | 
whose widespread activities are made pos- | 
sible largely through the financial sup- | 
port of the Federal Farm Board's loans to | 
them. | 


“Prior to the Government’s loans, we 
purchased a considerable volume of but- 
ter from this organization, as did many 
other wholesale distributors in Philadel- 
phia. Because they could not maintain 
consistent quality, we were obliged to 
stop buying from them. This was some- 
time before they started selling direct, and 
our action was not influenced by that fact. | 





Sales Force Expanded 


“Since the extension of the Government 
loan they have sidetracked their former | 
distributing outlets and policies, and have | 
entered the retail field direct. From an | 
organization in Philadelphia of only two 
people and a small office, they have ex- 
panded so that they now have a mis- 
sionary sales force of about 15 men, have 
engaged larger quarters and warehouse 
space ,and built up an attendant office and 
handling personnel. Their chief weapon 
in obtaining business has been to cut 
prices indiscriminately, to offer further 
cuts in the way of advertising allowances, 
they have loaned money and provided 
warehouses for buying organizations. 

“Their sales force, and advertising 
flaunt in the face of the retailer and}{con- 
sumer of the United States Government 


certificate that their butter is 93 score. | 
Although the butter may score 93 at time’ 


of churning, it is really misleading to 
consider it 93 score butter at time of sale. 
Their salesmen in calling on the trade 
lay great stress on the fact, and state 


plainly, that the buyer has nothing to) 


question or worry about in buying from 
them because they are doing business 


with “Uncle Sam” or the United States 


Government. 
Mr. Stone Quoted 


“In the conference of May 26 between | 


Chairman James C. Stone, of the Federal 
Farm Board, and representatives of the 
creamery and wholesale dairy interests, 
Mr. Stone is quoted as saying that the 
Agricultural Marketing Act specifically 
prohibits loans for the purpose of com- 
petition, and that the Farm Board would 
steer away from making loans to coop- 
eratives to duplicate existing facilities. 
“The activity 
Creameries in using Government funds 
to set up duplicating wholesale distrib- 
uting branches is unfalr and cut-throat 


competition with long established private | 


enterprise and is certainly 
complaint and investigation. 


“Whereas previously the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries sold their butter on a cash 
sight draft basis, now with the freedom 
of more or less unlimited funds provided 
by the Government at low interest rates, 
they are selling on open account to many 
uncertain credit risks that will eventually 
result in tremendous losses from bad 
debts. 


ground for 


Function at a Loss 
“Their sales priges and operating costs 
moreover are such that it is impossible 
for them to function other than at a 
loss regardless of their source of supply 


or cooperative set-up. The Government | 


through their fact finding and efficient 
United States Department of Commerce 
has unlimited records and facilities 
prove these statements. 


“If the purpose of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act; as stated, is to strengthen 
cooperative organizations for more effi- 
cient marketing, and production control, 
why then is there no_ supervision or 
check on the marketing activities of the 
Government-subsidized cooperatives, par- 
ticularly the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
who are rapidly expanding their direct 
selling branches not only in Philadelphia 
but in other cities as well. 


Quotes English Society 

“The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England in a recent report states: ‘Co- 
operative organizations can not eliminate 
the middleman. Marketing consists of 
rendering services incidental to the dis- 
posal of farm products. Whoever ren- 
ders these services is a middleman. Co- 
operation simply substitutes for a private 
independent middleman a salaried one un- 
der the jurisdiction of the farmer. The 
services of the middleman must be per- 
formed; cooperation only alters’ the 
method by which they are performed. 

“*Not a few cooperatives have failed 
completely or have fallen short of the 
services they might otherwise have ren- 
dered because of incompetent manage- 
ment. A cooperative can not do business 
successfully merely on the phasing of a 
well-drafted constitution and by-laws, 
however desirable these may be. Neither 
does the delegating by the members of 
the powers and duties of the board of 
directors, through the by-laws to the man- 


agement, of itself, make a cooperative’ 
successful.’ 
Wholesale Distribution 
“The wholesale distributor of dairy 


products, specifically butter, eggs and 
cheese, has long performed this service 
for the dairy farmers efficiently and faith- 
fully, using his own capital and taking 
all risks, on a margin of gross profit that 
would be considered impossible in most 
lines of American business endeavor. 
“Because of the perishable quality of 
these products they must be expertly and 
quickly handled in limited trading areas. 
No government or cooperative agency can 
possibly duplicate this marketing service 
without itself setting up the same ware- 
housing, selling, delivery, administrative 
and credit facilities that the present 
methods of distribution provides. And 
it need hardly be said that no disinter- 
ested distributing agency can function on 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 








of the Land O’ Lakes) 
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COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY’S DEVICE 


Found Helpful to! 











Vocational Study 


_ Displaced Labor 


Director of Federal Board 
Points to Value of Train-| 
ing to Workers Replaced 
By Mechanization | 





Vocational training has been of instant 
| service in a number of cases to workers | 
| threatened with displacement, according | 
to information made available July 8 at} 
the Department of Labor. In the opinion 
of Dr. J. C. Wright, Director of the Fed- | 
| eral Board for Vocational Education, such 
| training can be utilized to relieve unem- | 
ployment caused by the introduction of | 
|new machinery, operations, or processes 
jin industry. 


The following additional information 
| Was supplied: 








HE Coast and Geodetic Survey, estab- 

lished in 1807, is one of the oldest 
activities of the National Government. 
Survey of the coasts of the United States 
and its possessions and publication of 
navigational charts covering this area 
are the main tasks assigned to it. It 
is also charged with the determination 
of geographic positions by- astronomic 
observations and by triangulation and 
transverse, and with the determination 
of elevations by spirit leveling in the 
interior of the United States and Alaska. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is now 
incorporated as a part of the National 
Department of Commerce. On the build- 
ing now under construction as quarters 
for the Department of Commerce, in 
which the service will be housed, the 
insignias of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is one of a number ef service 
devices to be graven on the building 
stone as an ornamentation of the facade. 
The stone panel is shown above. 

Below is shown the flag of the Di- 
rector of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 
vey which is flown when the head of | 
the service is aboard a vessel of the 
Survey’s navy. 





ee ok | 


Decision Deferred | 
In Case Involving 
Mr. Fall’s Sentence 





Court Invites Briefs as to 
His Authority to Commit 
Former Cabinet Member 


To Another Jail | 


Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme | 


Court of the District of Columbia took 
under advisement on July 9 the request 
of Government counsel that Albert B. Fall, 
former Secretary of the Interior, be sent 
to jail immediately. He was sentenced 
for one year in connection with naval 
oil lease irregularities. 

A memorandum from Assistant At- 
torney General Youngquist expressing the 


opinion that Mr. Fall could be committed | 


to some other jail than the one of the 
District of Columbia to which he has been 
committed, was read to the court by Atlee 
Pomerene, special prosecutor in the case. 

Frank Hogan, Mr. Fall's attorney, laid 
before the court a motion that the jail 
sentence be suspended because of Mr. 
Fall's physical condition. 

In response to this motion, Mr. Pom- 


erene said he did not believe there was)! 


justification for such a motion. In pre- 
senting the recommendations of Mr. 
Youngquist, Mr. Pomerene suggested that 
Mr. Fall could serve his sentence in the 
jail at El Paso, Tex., where he is at 
present. 

Mr. Hogan stated that it seems manda- 
tory that Mr. Fall be brought here to 
serve the sentence, unless the sentence is 
suspended. 

Justice Bailey requested counsel to sub- 
mit briefs citing authorities on the ques- 
tions whether he has power to amend the 
sentence so as to commit Mr. Fall to an- 
other jail, and whether he has the au- 
thority to suspend the sentence without 
the presence of Mr. Fall. 

The report of Army physicians at Beau- 
mont Hospital in El Paso, Texas, relative 
to the condition of Mr. Fall, was sub- 
mitted to the court by Mr Hogan, to- 
gether with affidavits from other physi- 
cians. He stated that on the basis of the 
report it would be dangerous for Mr. Fall 
to be brought to Washington to serve the 
sentence. Mr. Hogan stated that there 


is a strong possibility that the humid! 
climate of Washington would cause Mr. | 


Fall's condition to become worse. 

Mr. Pomerene told the court he be- 
lieved a perusal of the report from the 
Army physicians would disclose the fact 
that Mr. Fall's condition is not such as 
would place any danger in his making a 
trip here to start his sentence. 


Public Lands in Southwest 
Withdrawn From Entry 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur ordered 
the temporary withdrawal from entry of 
1,000,000 acres of public lands in New 
Mexico and Arizona, it was announced 
orally at the Office of Indian Affairs at 
the Department of the Interior July 8. 

The land covers an area extending in 
New Mexico east from the Navajo reser- 
vation south of Farmington to the Jica- 
rilla reservation and south almost to the 
Santa Fe Railroad line. 

Approximately 18 townships south of 
the Navajo reservation, adjoining the 
New Mexico border and lying on both 
sides of the Santa Fe, fall within the 
tract, it was explained. 

The action of the Secretary was taken 
to consolidate larger areas for the In- 
dians. 





New Monleis to Enforce 
Sign Board Law of 1929 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 9. 

Strict enforcement of the 1929 law re- 
lating to sign boards erected along high- 
ways will be begun by the State Highway 
Department, the Highway Commission de- 
cided at a recent meeting. 

District engineers have been ordered to 
have maintenance men tear down all bill- 
boards and signs erected within rights of 
way 
from the Highway Department. 

Penalties for violation of the law can 
be exacted under the Public Nuisance Act, 


| W. R. Eccles, chief highway engineer, said. | 





| locomotives. 


unless permits have been received | 


| 

Dr. Wright says that recently in New 
| York City, the business agent of the local 
|union of truck drivers was informed by 
the president of a large coal company | 
that within six months the company | 
| would change from horse-drawn vehicles 
| to motor-driven trucks. The union mem- 
bers purchased a three-ton truck, em- 
| ployed a competent instructor to teach | 
the men how to handle it and how to 
}make emergency repairs. | 


Training Saved Jobs | 
| Six months later, the president of the 


coal company expressed regret that 
| would be necessary to discharge all the 


drivers of the horse-drawn trucks and to| concerned, the entire question of the guar- 
employ licensed operators of motor-driven | antee fund has been dropped. 


He was informed | 
| that every one of the drivers then em-/ ference of experts will be that of an ob- 
|Ployed by him was a competent and li-| server, Mr. Castle stated orally, in so) 
| censed truck driver. These men kept their| much as that conference will only be 


trucks in their places. 


| jobs. 


Another instance in which State action| Young Plan, to which the United States 
is| is not a signatory, and therefore can not 


averted technological unemployment 





| 
| 


it | 


| cited from New Jersey thus: 
; “When a large railroad company decided | 


|to electrify its tracks in that State, it 
|faced the problem of finding competent 
| engineers for its electric locomotives. 
stead of turning out its steam locomotive 
| engineers, the company, with the assist- 


ance of the State Board for Vocational | American delegates to the London Naval 
Education, which furnished a competent | Conference. 
instructor, trained its locomotive engineers United States on the Preparatory Com- 


and firemen to be operators of electric | 
This was done while the} 
electrification of the tracks was in prog- | 
ress.” 


Colorado Has School 


In Denver there is a vocational educa- | 
tional school which is attended by be-| 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 students each year. | 
A man or a woman out of employment 
in that city can go to this school and be | 
given a short, intensive course under a | 
oualified instructor in practically any oc- 
cupation. ° 

Dr. Wright is a member of the Com- 
mittee recently appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, William N. Doak, to study 
unemployment caused by mass production 
and the introduction of machinery which 
displaces labor. It seemis probable that a | 
study of voration educational methods, and 
their results, will form a part of the stud- 
ies to be made by the Committee. 





Air Mail Dispatched 
On 13 World Routes 


[Continued from Page 1. 


box in this country, in order to have it de- 
livered in quick time over the international 





air routes now operating out of London,” |= 


it was declared. Additional information 
made available at the Department follows: 
The routes operating from London to- 
day, and available to Americans who wish 
to send their mail over them, are: 
1.—London-Paris. 
2.—London -Brussels-Cologne. 
3.—London-Antwerp. 
4.—London-Ratterdam-Amsterdam. 
5.—London-Amsterdam-Hanover-Berlin. 
6.—London-Amsterdam - Hamburg - Co- 
penhagen-Halmo-Stockholm. 
7.—London - Cologne - Hanover #Berlin 
connecting Copenhagen-Oslo and Vienna- 
Budapest. 
8.—London-Rotterdam-Essen-Prague. 
9.—London-Berlin-Konigsberg connect- 
ing Moscow and Leningrad. 
10.—London-Amsterdam-Essen -Munich. 
11.—London-Paris-Basel-Genoa-Naples- 
Athens-Alexandria-Cairo connecting 
Gaza-Baghdad-Basra - Bushire - Lingeh- 
Jask-Gwadar-Karachi-Jodhpur-Delhi and 
Assuit-Luxor-Assouan-Wadi Halfa-Khar- 
toum-Kosti-Malakai-Juba - Butiaba - Port 
Bell-Kisumn-Mwanza. 
12.—Baghdad-Teheran. 
13.—Cape Town-Port Elizabeth connect- 
ing East London-Durban and Bloemfon- 
, tein- Johannesburg. 
Postage rates over these air mail routes 
vary from 4 cents per ounce to 17 cents 
per one-half ounce. 


Operators See Hope 
In Conference Fail 


Secretary Lamont Receives 15 
Soft Coal Owners 


[Continued jrom Page 1.] 

tal Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; F. E. Tap- 
lin, president of the North American Coal 
Corporation, Cleveland; Holly Stover of 
Stover’s Smokeless Coal Bureau, Wash- 
ington; P. M. Snyder, president of C. C. B. 
Smokeless Co., Mount Hope, W. Va.; and 
C. F. Richardson, president of West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky. 

Regrets were sent by four operators 
They were Walter Barnum, president of 
Pacific Coast Co., New York; Ira Clemens, 
president of Clemens Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Kans.; H. T. DeBardeleben, president of 
DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, Birming- 
ham; and Isaac T. Mann, president of 
Smokeless Fuel Co., Washington. 


| Failed to Attend 


Two other mine owners were asked to 
attend the conference, but no word was 
had from them, and they did not show 
up. They were George M. Jones, president 
of George M. Jones Coal Co., Toledo, and 
| J. C. Bradley, president of Elk River Coal 
and Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va. 

Frank Borish, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secre- 
tary of the National Miners’ Union, called 
with a committee at the White House July 
9 and left with the President's Secretary, 
Theodore G. Joslin, a statement said to 
have been adopted by the organization 
protesting against the conference called 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, of bituminous coal operators to 


discuss the problems of the soft coal in- | 


dustry. 

Afterwards, Secretary Joslin said that 
Mr. Borish explained to him the miners’ 
problems and presented him with a copy 
of the statement referred to. He added 
that he would transmit the statement to 
the proper officers of the Government. 


Speed of New German Plane 


A new German, all-metal freight plane 
shown recently at the Berlin-Tempelhofer 
airport can, it is estimated, fly the Berlin- 
London route, 559.3 miles, in 5.5 hours 
with a pay load of 4,774 pounds. ‘(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


In- | 


President Foresees 
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| 
OM O co 
PRESIDENT'S DAY) 


At the Executive Offices 


duly 9, 1931 


8:30 a. m, to 12 m—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence,. 


12 m.—James T. Williams Jr., editorial 
writer for the Hearst Publications, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 


12:15 p. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

12:30 p. m.—Edward N. Hurley, of 
Chicago, former Chairman of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of Baptist Young 
People’s Union. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau, called to discuss budget 
matters. 


New Prosperity in 
Debt Moratorium 


Sends Message to President 
Of Germany Expressing 
The Hope That ‘Holiday’ 


Will Revive Confidence 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Ambassador Gibson's role at the con- 


concerned with the technicalities of the 
concrete in the 


participate in its discussion, 

Mr. Livesey, who will assist him, is fa- 
miliar with details of the Young Plan and 
war debts, Mr. Castle stated. 

Ambassador Gibson was head of the 
American delegation to the Geneva Naval 
Conference on 1927, and was one of the 


He also represented the 


ful undertakings. 


Belgium to Create 
Children’s Bureau are involved. 











| STONY GORGE DAM IN CALIFORNIA 








The Orlando irrigation project in north central California is described by 
the National Reclamation Service as one of its smallest but most success- 
The 20,500 acres comprised in the project receive water 
supplies from Stony Creek, a tributary of the Sacramento. 
sion of the project, the construction of a dam across Stony Gorge with a 
storage capacity of 50,200 acre-feet, was authorized in 1926 by Congress, 
and has since been completed. What is known as the Ambursen type has 
been adopted for the design of the dam. 
face slabs act as simple beams spanning from buttress to buttress, and 
are to adjust themselves to any slight movement of the buttress. 
dam is 125 feet above the stream bed and 142.5 feet high above the lowest 
It is 868 feet long on top, including 310 
feet in the left abutment section, 103 feet in the spillway section and 450 
feet in the right abutment section. A gate house is constructed over the 
spillway gates to house hoisting machinery. 

whole length of the top. The str 


cut-off trench. 


| ferred for the work where young children 


In this noncontinuous type, the 


A concrete walk extends the ° 
ucture is of reinforced concrete. 

| dren's well-being, the visitors will serve 
| without compensation. 
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Complaint Against 
|| Newspaper Fails 
To Be Sustained 


‘Post Office Department De- 
nies H. L. Doherty’s Re- » 
| quest to Bar Kansas City 
| Star From Mails 






































| The Post Office Department has no evi- 
|dence before it that would justify the 
barring of the Kansas City Star from the 
| mails, according to a statement just issued 
by the Department in response to a tele- 
|gram received from Henry L. Doherty, of 
|the Cities Service Company. 

Mr. Doherty complained that the Kan- 
sas City newspaper printed certain mat- 
|ter with reference to the activity of his 
|company and asked that the publication 
/be barred from the mails. His complaint 


followed an order issued by the Kansas 
“Blue Sky” Commissioner, Carl New- 
comer, withdrawing his approval of the 
sale in Kansas of Cities Service common 
stock. 





Charged News ‘Coloring’ 


Mr. Doherty alleged that this action, 
as well as that of Governor Harry H. 
Woodring in directing the Public Service 
Commission to proceed against subsidiary 
utilities of Cities Service for reductions 
in natural gas rates, was induced in part 
by the “coloring” of news by the Kansas 
City Star. 

The statement issued by the Post Office 
Department follows in full text: 

Responding to a lengthy telegram which 
he received today (July 8) from Henry 
L. Doherty, of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, of New York City, in which the 
latter complained about certain matter 
that had been printed in the Kansas City 
Star with reference to the activities of 
his concern and asking that the paper 
be barred from the mails, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown pointed out that the Post 
Office Department has not before it the 
{published matter to which objection is 
made. Mr. Brown stated further that the 
Department has no evidence with respect 
to the manner in which such matter has 
| been carried in the mails. 


In an exten- 


The 


Women are pre- 


mission for Disarmament from 1926 to 


Mr. Livesey was a member of the Amer- 
ican Commission to negotiate peace, 1919, 
and entered the Department of State as 
a drafting officer in 1923. He has been act- 
ing economic advisor since 1929. 


Nation to Enter Session 
On Arms, Says Mr. Castle 


There is no doubt that the United States 
will accept the invitation of the League 
of Nations to participate in the General 
Disarmament Conference to be held in 
Geneva Feb. 2, according to an oral state- 


|}ment by the Acting Secretary of State, 


William R. Castle Jr., made July 8 in reply 
to inquiries. 

The League's invitation to the conference 
was received by the Department by mail 


July 7, it was announced, and follows in 
full text: 


The Department of State on July 7 re-| 


National Agency to Care for 
Destitute Minors 


Belgium will set up a national bureau 
for the care of minor children who have 
| lost the support of the family bread-win- 


ner through industrial accident, it was 
announced orally at the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor July 9. 
Additional information was supplied as 
follows: 

The bureau, which is authorized in a 
law recently enacted, is directed to super- 
vise in behalf of this class of children and 
enforce the child-welfare laws. It will ad- 
minister the pensions awarded under the 
workmen's compensation law, handle mat- 

| ters affecting the minor's property, and 
give pecuniary aid when needed. 

In addition to these functions, the bu- 
reau will supervise their general educa- 
tion and vocational training. 


Recent legislation in Sweden contem- 
plates an extension of maternity benefits. | 
Efforts have been under way there to im- 
prove the system of insurance so that its 
number 


benefits can 
| women. 


reach a larger 


Mexico Asks Explanation 
On Sentencing of Consul 


The United States has received a formal 
note from the Mexican Embassy regard- 
given 
Mexican Consul in Chicago, Adolfo Do- 
minguez, for contempt of court, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Depart- 


ing the six-months sentence 


ment of State July 9., 


The note, according to the Department, 
requests that the matter of Senor Do- 


minguez'’s sentence be cleared up. 


The Department of State has asked for 


the 


of 


Mr. Brown's Letter 


The text of the letter of Mr. Brown 
to Mr. Doherty, in full, follows: 


“Henry L. Doherty, Esq., 60 Wall Street, 
|New York, N. Y. 

“My dear Mr. Doherty: Acknowledgment 
is made of the receipt of your telegram 
of the 7th instant in which you state, 
among other things, that ‘the Kansas 
City Star doesn't hesitate to color the 
news as it sees fit and that they are 
more than untruthful and resort to de- 
liberate lies’ and that you ‘think their 
paper should be suppressed from the 
mails.’ 

“The Post Office Department has not 
before it the published matter to which 
you make objection or any evidence with 
respect to the manner in which such mat- 
ter has been carried in the mails. 

“Section 335 of Title 18 of the United 
) States Code directs the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to exclude from the mails matter of a 


ceived by mail from the American Min- 
ister at Geneva, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, an 
invitation from the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to attend the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference which will 
convene at Geneva on Feb. 2, 1932. 


tees in the province 


guardian. They m 


character. 








WHEN WOODEN INDIANS WERE CIGAR STORE SIGNS? 





THE days when most every cigar store 
boasted a life-size wooden Indian were 
also the days of wastes and inefficien- 
cies in the old-time packing plant's 
utilization of animal fats. 

In those days the fats from each 
class of animals remained in two gen- 
eral groups—edible and inedible. The 
sub-dividing or grading of edible hog 
fats, for example, was either over- 
looked or considered of insufficient 
commercial or bousehold advantages 
to warrant the expense. All, regard- 
less of operating source or degree of 
freshness, were converted into one 
grade of lard. A medium-quality prod. 
uct at best was the obvious result. 

High-quality standards were further 
thwarted by the slow methods of ren- 


s and cities. 


requisites in education, 
In administering to the chil- 


It will be represented by local commit- | an immediate report from Governor Louis 


Through | L. Emerson of Illinois, it was stated orally, 
these committees, welfare “visitors” will|and has received 


be appointed to advise the mother or/that he was sending a report in the very 
No action will be taken by 
experience and/|the Department pending the receipt of 
this report, it was stated. 


ust have certain pre-' near future. 


dering. Though lard fats deteriorate 
rapidly in the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric heat, the old-fash- 
ioned “wet” system allowed them to 
remain below sterilizing temperatures 
for hours while the huge rendering 
tanks were being filled and contents 
brought to the melting point. Seventy- 
two hours were usually required to 
complete a rendering operation, In the 
meantime, color, flavor and keeping 
qualities of product suffered. 

Today, due to Armour’s relentless 
search toward improvement, Armour 
lard fats are prepared under closest 
supervision and graded into no less 
than five distinet groups. Manufactur- 
ing and laboratory controls eliminate 
the antique methods which impaired 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 








* 


SETTER VALUES 


BETTER MARKETS 


BETTER 


in reply a statement 


emember ‘way back— 





EARNINGS THROUGH 


‘libelous, scurrilous, defamatory or threat- 
ening character’ but only when such mat- 
‘ter appears ‘upon the envelope or outside 
cover or wrapper’ of mail matter or upon 
‘any postal card.’ 


“A copy of the statute is enclosed here- 
with for your information.” 


































































quality and assure a distinct, uniform 
grade of lard from each group. And 
in six hours the entire job is finished! 


Thus has the new Armour and Com- 
pany not only developed the highest 
modern standards in lard quality, 
color and flavor, but has increased 
keeping qualities from thirty to fifty 
per cent — and greatly reduced 
rendering costs. Armour’s ‘Star”’ 
Pure Lard is one of the brightest 
examples of Armour’s skill in the 
manufacture of cooking fats. It is 
as amazingly different from the strong, 
yellowish lard of the “nineties” as 
the modern cigar store front is differ- 
ent from that which prevailed in the 
day# of wooden Indians. 


* * * 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 
EFFICIENCY 
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Selection of Food \Classified Census 


Is Believed Habit 


Peculiar to Areas 

Many Different Ideas Lead 
To Sectional Preferences 
For Certain Edibles, Says 
Federal Specialist 








{Continued from Page 2.) 
narrow coastal strip in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


With the tremendous development of the 
dairy industry in New England, easy and 
quick transportation of all kinds of meat 
and meat products from the West, sup- 
plemented by an intensive poultry ffidus- 
try, New Englanders today have no more 
need than any other Americans to de- 

d upon the dried bean or to feature} 
this vegetable in its diet, but tradition 
and habit still identify the Bostonian 
with the bean pot even though there are 
today probably more Bostonians with a} 
relatively recent Irish or European back- | 
ground than are descended from early | 
colonial stocks. 


Adopt Homeland Foods 


There is something pecuiiar in the way 
certain food habits of the locality appear | 
to be adopted by all comers. However | 
when immigrants form colonies in which | 
a foreign language predominates there is | 
@ tendency to retain as far as practicable | 
many of the food habits of the former 
Romeland. 

I presume that everyone who has worked | 
for the improvement of living conditions | 
or of food habits has encountered habits 
and prejudices which stood squarely in 
the way of progress. Often their roots) 
are so deep that their origin is utterly 
obscured. There are a few such tradi- 
tional preferences and prejudices in the, 
United States which can be traced as a) 
matter of interest although they are not 
in themselves of supreme importance. | 
“In most of the markets of the United 
States there is more demand for clean) 
white eggs than for brown eggs of equal| 
quality. In New England, however, and| 
particularly in Boston, the brown eggs) 
command a premium. This is commonly | 
attributed to a local prejudice for which 
no reason is assigned, but a stury of the| 
poultry history of the United States gives | 
us a clue. 





Clue To Brown Eggs 

It appears that the fowls first generally 
introduced into the colonies were largely of 
English origin in which the blood of the 
game cock predominated. Cock fighting 
‘Was more or less a gentleman’s sport dur- 
ing the early period of our history. The 
eggs of the game hen are of nondescript 
color, neither white nor a rich brown. 
Slight admixtures of French and Spanish | 
stock did not noticeably change the situ-| 
ation. The average American barnyard | 
fowl remained small in size, producing 
relatively small eggs without uniform or 
striking color, rather lightly feathered | 
as was characteristic of the game fowl, 
pugnacious, and not particularly pro- 
ductive, but a good table fowl for its size. 

The first introduction of improved | 
larger breeds appears to have been in 
New England where the large, heavily 
feathered Brahma was found capable of 
nt more eggs in cold weather than 
ad ever been obtained from native stocks. 
During the long Winter months New Eng- 
landers had become accustomed to using 
largely Summer eggs indifferently pre- 
served in salt or lime. These were never 
at all equal to fresh eggs in quality and 
always sold at very much lower prices; 
or in other words, fresh eggs laid after 
the first snow falls in New England com- 
manded a premium from the earliest days. 

Established Standard | 

The first fowls which supplied such eggs 
in considerable quantities were these 
heavy Asiatic breeds which produced large 
brown eggs. The premium originally paid 
for these eggs was based upon their size 
and their freshness during the Winter, 
but the important fact is that the brown 
shell which was distinctive and easily rec- 
ognized by all buyers became associated 
in the public mind with high quality, a 
belief and a preference which regard- 
less of the size of the individual egg 
persists in Boston and other New England 
markets to this day. 

Thus the New England breeders, who | 
developed the so-called American breeds— 
the Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, and} 
Rhode Island Reds—have established the | 
brown shelled egg as a characteristic 
of each, thus catering to the local de- | 
mand and further establishing in the 
minds of the New England consumer the 
idea that the brown egg is the egg of 
high quality. The persistence: of this 
preference is the more remarkable he- 
cause of the large influx of population | 
to New England from countries in which 
the brown egg is practically unknown. 

On the other hand, the first large, de- 
pendable, nearby supply of fresh Winter 
eggs for the New York market appears | 
to have come from specialized poultry | 
establishments in New Jersey in which the 
nonsitting Mediterranean breeds which lay | 
white eggs were kept. Thus the well-to- | 
do New Yorker tended to develop the} 
same preference for the uniform, clean, 
white eggs from the nearby hennery which | 
the Bostonian entertained for the brown 





eggs, and for much the,same reasons. the first officially recommended grades 


White Eggs Preferred 
Specialized egg production in the United 
States today is largely of white eggs from 
Leghorn fowls. There are no correspond- 
ing quantities of brown eggs produced and 
handled under similar conditions, 


New England to pay a decided premium 
for uniform clean white eggs over the 
price paid for any others. 

Those who favor the brown eggs state 
that they are richer in flavor and they 
believe them to be more nutritious; those 
who favor the white eggs say that they 
are more delicate. The chemist finds no 
difference between the two save in the 
pigmentation of the shell. 

The conclusion is that today most of 
our preferences and prejudices in the 
choice of eggs are based upon shell color, 
which is absolutely immaterial, since the 
shell itself is eaten by no one. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
almost universal habit of selecting foods 
by the eye and the difficulty which we en- 
counter in substituting any more scien- 
tific test in the place of the visual. In 
the development of commercial grades and 
standards for our fruits and vegetables 
we are constantly confronted with the 
fact that commercial values are largely 
dependent upon appearance. 
second, and third grades for any fruit 
or vegetable are to represent differences 

_ in commercial value we find ourselves of- 
ten compelled to give major weight to 
factors which have no dietetic significance. 

Brightness Is Factor 


“Assuming a fair degree of freedom from | 


conspicuous blemishes, the value of an 


apple is largely dependent upon its color. | 


This is true even though the apples are 
to be peeled or baked before serving. The 
epple which has grown on an inner branch 
and has received less direct sunlight than 
those near the tips of the branches may 
be just as large, just as free from blem- 
ishes, just as well matured and in every 
respect as perfect as the others, but with 
less brilliant color. 

This fact alone, however, condemns it to 
® lower grade and to a lower price al- 


il 


4, 


| papers, and 342,928 were returned as alien, 


with | cause in preparation for the table. 


the result that there is a willingness in} 
almost all our city markets outside of | 


If our first, | 


Of Pennsylvania | 


Population of the State Accord- 
ing to Color, Nativity and 
Sex Is Announced 


The Director of the Census today an-| 
nounced the population of Pennsylvania 
classified- by color, nativity, and sex, as 
returned in the 1930 census, together with 
the number of persons 21 years of age and 
over, and the foreign-born white popu- 
lation by citizenship. 

The total population of Pennsylvania on 
April 1, 1930, was 9,631,350, comprising 4,- 
845,517 males and 4,785,833 females, or 
101.2 males per 100 females. There were | 
in the State 9,192,602 white persons, 431,- 
257 Negroes, and 7,491 persons of, other 
races, the last including Mexicans, Indians, | 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. 

As compared with the number in 1920) 
(8,432,726), the white population showed 
an increase of 9.0 per cent, while the 
Negro population (which numbered 284,- 
568 in 1920) showed an increase of 51.5 per 
cent. 

The white population included 5,404,424 
natives of native parentage, 2,555,127 na- 
tives of foreign or mixed parentage, and | 
1,233,051 foreign born. Of the whole num- 
ber of foreign born, 764,260 were natural- 
ized, 87,565 had taken out their first 


with reports on citizenship missing for 
38,298. Alien foreign-born white repre- 
sented 3.6 per cent of the population in 
1930, as compared with 7.1 per cent in 
1920. . 

The population 21 years of age and over | 
numbered 5,656,779, or 58.7 per cent of 
the total. The foreign-born white popu- 
lation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 1,173,693, of which number 312,254 were 
returned as alien.—IJssued by the Bureau | 
of the Census. | 


Study of Lubrication 
On Delicate Devices 


‘Completed by Bureau 





Tests Show Porpoise and| 
Blackfish Oils Are Best. 
Adapted to Intricate Mech- | 
anisms Under Tension 





In cooperation with the Clock Manu-| 
facturers Association of America, the Bu- 
reau of Standards has been investigating 
the lubrication of delicate mechanisms, | 
such as clocks and watches, torpedo gyro- | 
scopes, aeronautical instruments, etc. The | 
importance of this subject has increased | 
greatly with the increase in number and 
diversity of these instruments. Many are 
ruined and much money is lost by unsatis- 
factory lubrication. 


Needs of a Lubricant | 


The following suggestions are offered as} 
criteria by which to judge suitability of | 
a lubricant: 

1, Availability. 

2. Chemical stability. 

3. Corrosive action on metals. 

4. Tendency to escape from pivots by 
spreading or by evaporation. | 

5. Friction reducing. properties. 

6. Temperature-viscosity characteristics 
including the properties of the oil at low 
temperatures. 

The oil from the head and jaw of the 
porpoise and the blackfish has for many 
years been found to conform satisfactor-| 
ily to most of these requirements, but at 
present cannot be supplied in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demands; the price 
of the oil now being $125 per gallon. 

The other fatty oils in general, such as} 
olive oil, etc., are, as prepared at the pres- | 
ent time, objectionable on the grounds of 
chemical instability, corrosive action on 
metals and the relatively high temperature 
—not much below 32 degrees F.—at which 
they solidify. 

The petroleum oils are open to the ob- 
jection that they have a tendency to escape | 
from the bearin_s by spreading out over | 
the plates and bridges of the timepiece. | 
They are also less effective in reducing | 
friction than fatty oils under conditions| 
such as those encountered in timepieces. 


Suggestions Set Forth 


The most promising suggestions which 
have been put forth to overcome the above 
difficulties are as follows: 

1. To increase the supply of porpoise 
jaw oil by establishing fisheries, or, more 


though no one blindfolded could distin- 
guish this apple from the most highly 
colored fruit on the tree. The presence | 
of russeting, sooty blotch, or other purely 
surface discolorations, which do not in 
any way affect the flesh of the apple, all 
militate strongly against commercial value. 
Grades for apples based solely upon their 
actual usefulness to the consumer would 
so completely fail to reflect existing com- 
mercial values that they would be useless 
in actual commerce, and the same would 
be true in the case of many-other fruits 
and vegetables. 


When our Bureau undertook to write 


|we began with the potato. The grades 
proposed were designed as nearly as prac- 
| ticable to reflect value to the consumer. 
|The seriousness of defects was judged | 
|largely by the waste which they would 


Value Lies in Color 


However it was found tmpossible to ig- 
|nore certain factors which bear no rela- 
tion to ultimate usefulness. One of these 
is brightness or complete freedom from | 
|dirt. All potatoes are washed on their | 
way to the table. Nevertheless there is 
a decided preference for those which come 
|upon the market so clean as to carry 
no evidence of the character of the soil | 
in which they were grown. Potatoes which 
are dark sjinned because they were| 
grown in a mucky soil and dug in wet! 
weather are always discounted. | 





We find that consumers have size pref- | 


erence for potatoes which vary widely in 
different parts of the country. The whole- | 
sale trade does not discriminate sharply 
against a lot of potatoes in which there 
are enormous green ends since this de- 
fect is not usually conspicuous in the 
lot as a whole. The observant consumer 
should know that every potato with a 


decidedly green spot on the skin will be} 


bitter for a considerable distance from 
that spot, and that every green end means 
a heavy waste with the risk even then 


that the flavor of the remainder of the} 


; potato will be affected. However the con- 
sumers’ objection to green ends has never 
been so pronounced as to be reflected back 
through the retailer to the carlot dealer. 

The question has often been asked why 
the Bureau does not promulgate or rec- 
ommend what might be called consumer 
grades for food products, particularly 
|fruits and vegetables, but the answer 
is that grades based upon utility in the 
kitchen do not meet the fancy of the con- 
sumer nor satisfy her eye nor reflect the 
prices which she is actually willing to 
pay. If grades are to be made the basis 
of actual transactions they must reflect 
velues as they now exist and not as they 
would be if all consumers selected their 
foods on the basis of ultimate wutility and 
with their eyes shut, \ 








APPARATUS FOR MOORING DIRIGIBLEs || Tourist Business 





Mooring Device Located on Ground 
Patented for Handling of Airships 


Apparatus Described as Adjustable to Any Angular Posi- 
tion Lighter-than-air Craft May Occupy 


A ground apparatus to be used for 
mooring and handling aircraft of the 
lighter-than-air type has been invented 
by Jose Ancira Garcia, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to whom an American patent has 
been granted. 

The apparatus is described as adjust- 
able to any angular position which an 
airship may occupy. 


Conveying the airship into a hangar, | 


says the inventor, the apparatus will re- 
position the ship when necessary, so that 


it shall parallel the hangar for entering 


without damage. In withdrawal, the 
same means will be applicable to placing 
the ship in an advantageous position for 
an easy take off. 

Two or more wheeled carriages of iden- 
tical construction—designated at C and 


C’ in the drawing accompanying the ap- 
| plication—are essential parts of the ap- 


paratus, according to the application. 
Each carriage comprises a frame (5) 
carrying axles (16 and 17) and provided 
with wheels (18). 

The axle is driven by a motor to which 
it is connected by gearing. A turn-table 
(21) is mounted on the frame of the car- 
riage. The turntable has winches ar- 


ranged in pairs at opposite ends of the! 


turntable. 

The reels of the winches of either pair 
are fixed to a common shaft adapted to 
be driven through gearing by a third mo- 
tor of a reversible type. The cables wound 
on the winches, at their free ends, have 
means by which they may be attached to 
opposite sides of an airship for mooring 
the ship on the turntable. 


The two carriages are mobile, it is 


properly, whaling stations, and by artifi- 
cially propagating porpoises and blackfish. 

2. To prevent the deterioration of olive 
oil, sperm oil, or some other plentiful fatty 
oil by the use of more scientific methods 
of preparation or by incorporating a chem- 
ical into the oil to increase its stability. 

3. To synthesize an oil which would be 
free from the limitations of fatty oils and 
mineral oils alike. 

4. To use mixtures of petroleum oils 
and fatty oils, in order to obtain the 
benefits of the superior qualities of both 
classes of lubricants, 

5. To treat the plates and bridges of 
the timepieces with a chemical which 
would prevent mineral oils from spreading, 
thus permitting the use of these other- 
wise satisfactory products—Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards. 


Rhode Island Establishes 


Rural Sanitation Office | 


Provipence, R. I., July 9. 

A Division of Rural Sanitation of the 
State Public Health Commission has been 
established to cooperate with the United 
States Public Health Service in enforcing 


the public health statutes, it was an-| 


nounced today by the State Director of 


| Public Health, Dr. Lester A. Round. 


Dr. Morris L. Grover will be in charge 
of the division, it was stated. Health sur- 


veys of the various cities and towns of the installation of airway rotating beacons 
tate will be made, Dr. Round announced, 


and an attempt made to evaluate both 
the public health activities and the health 
work carried on by semipublic and private 
health agencies. 


Status of Pending Measures 
In Legislatures of States 


Insurance 
To permit certain insurance 
Signed 


Ill. H. 193. 
companies to write hail insurance. 
by Governor. 

Ill, H. 194. Relative to writing of hail 
insurance by certain mutual companies. 
Signed by Governor, 

Til. H. 726. To require filing of annual 
reports of surety companies by March 1 
instead of during January and to make 
Director of Trade and Commerce process 
attorney. Signed by Governor. 

Il. H. 727. To limit amount of single 
risk to be assumed by individual Lloyds un- 
derwriter to 10 per cent of his deposit. 
Signed by Governor. 

Ill. H. 728. To prohibit misrepresenta- 


| tions by all insurance companies instead of 


life companies only. Signed by Governor. 

Th. H. 740. Relative to deposit of reserve 
and registration of policies and annuity 
bonds by life companies. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Tl. H. 743. To prescribe new require- 
ments for organization of mutual insurance 
companies other than life and to require 
$10,000 deposit. Signed by Governor. 

Pa. S. 334. To exempt domestic life in- 
surance companies from 8-mill premium tax 
under section 24 of the Act of June 7, 
1879, as amended. Signed by Governor. 

Motor Vehicles 

Ill. H. 967. To provide that motorists shall 
not be liable for injuries to guest pas- 
sengers. Signed by Governor. 

Ohio. S. 342. To repeal the Automobile 
Certificate of Title Act of 1931. Passed by 
Senate and House. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Ala. H. 730. To amend section 7539 of 
the Code, relating to compensation of 
minors whether legally or illegally employed. 
| Passed by House and Senate. 

th, S. 459. To increase maximum and 
minimum death benefits and make other 
changes in Workmen's Compensation Act. 
| Signed by Governor. - 

Ohio. S. 319 To empower the State 
Industrial Commission to make _ reason- 
able regulations for appearance before it 
of attorneys, agents and representatives in 
claims. Passed by Senate and House. 
| Pa. H. 313. To provide that subscribers 
to State fund may take insurance for pe- 
riods of less than a year. Vetoed by Gov- 
ernor. * 


Radio Applications Filed 





Applications. received by 
Radio Commission July 9 relating to com 


Applications (other than broadcasting): * 


of construction period from June 9, 1931, t 
Dec. 9, 1931. Police service. 

WAA, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
tour, Mich., 





Island, N. Y., 


remote control. 


With Federal Commission 
the Federal 
|munications were made public as follows: 


| KGPM, Police Dept., San Jose, Calif., mod- 
{ification of construction permit for extension 


De- 
modification of licénse for addi 
tional frequency of 6,440 ke., coastal service 
| WOX, New York Telephone Company, Staten 
moq@gification of construction 
permit for authority to operate station by 


KRD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pasco, Wash.,| service. 


stated, in order that a moored airship may:| 
be conveyed thereby from one to another | 
point. The use of traction is suggested 
in the application, leading from and to! 
the hangar. Trackage with a third rail! 
is illustrated in the drawings. | 


Besides a main track (T), a branch} 
| track (T,) is proposed, for effecting lateral 
adjustments of one carriage with respect | 
to the other. The two carriages thereby 
may be accommodated to any angular po- | 
sition an airship may occupy. 


When mooring an airship, it is ex- 
| Plained, the position to which an airship 
may be moved above the tracks is de- 
pendent upon the force and direction of 
the wind. When possible to maneuver 
the airship to a position above and paral- 
lel to the track or its branch, the car- 
riages are moved beneath, 

By connecting the cables with the air- 
ship—suitable means being provided—the 
cables can then be manipulated fo pull 
|downward sufficiently to draw the ajr- 
ship into proximity to the carriages and 
| to a level which will permit of the air- 
ship being moved into the hangar. The 
turntables can be operated to position the 
airship on the proper parallel position for 
entering the hangar. 

Where need arises, the carriages can 
be placed one on either track for the bet- 
|ter application of the tension required 
to adiust the position of the airship. In 
la take-off, the position of the airship, 
| where desirable, can be controlled by 
| Similar operations of the carriages. 

The rights in the invention are pro- 
tected under Patent No. 1812237, issued 


June 30, 1931, by the United States Pat- 
ent Office. 








Contracts Awarded 
For Improvements 


On Federal Airways 





Expenditure of $600,000 
For Supplies, Equipment 
And Labor Authérized by 


Aeronautics Branch 


Airway rotating beacons and other 
lights will be established on one entire 
airway from New Orleans to Atlanta, 
and on sections of 10 other airways, as a 
part of the work provided for under con- 
tracts let by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce aggregating 
nearly $600,000, the Department an- 
nounced July 9. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 

Contracts invélving the expenditure of 
| more than $589,135 for supplies, equipment 
|and labor on the Federal airways system 
have been awarded by the Aeronautics 
|Branch. These contracts provide for the 





|and other lights on ‘one complete airway 
jand 10 airway sections and for purchase 
| of supplies and equipment for use in con- 
| nection with the airways. 


The airway contracts are for a total of 
nearly $300,000, and the contracts for 
supplies and equipment, which include such 
items as radio buildings, boundary light 
globes and cones, generators, code beacons, 
towers, and airway beacons, account for 
the expenditure of the remainder. 

The airway lighting contracts, which 
provide for the installation of airway 
rotating beacons, including the erection 
of the towers upon which the beacon 
lights will be placed at 10 to 15 miles in- 
tervals on the routes; placing of concrete 
directional arrows at beacon light sites; 
installation of boundary and obstruction 
lights at intermediate landing fields; and 
other necessary related work, were as 
follows: 

New Orleans-Atlanta airway (entire air- 
way), R. H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte, N. 
C., estimated $43,634. 

Winslow-Albuquerque section of Los An- 


| Angeles-Amarillo airway, 


| 


Raymond C. 
Whitlock, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
882.55. 

| Wilmington-New York section of At- 
}lanta airway, Hastings and Sanders Con- 
| struction Co., Ware, Mass., estimated 
$4,799. 

Phoenix-E! Paso section of San Diego-El 
|Paso airways, Airports Engineering and 
| Construction Corporation, Dallas, Tex., es- 
| timated $48,558.40. 





| geles-Amarillo airway, William oC. 
|Schmidtt, Portland, Oreg., $15,953.50. 
Albuquerque-Amarillo section of Los| 


$35,- | 


Is Canada’s Third 
Largest Industry 





American Visitors Spend 
More Than 200 Million 
Dollars Annually, Says 
Vice Consul at Ottawa 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 


ord of tourist expenditures and even a 
rough estimate is extremely difficult to 
make since visitors to Canada &Sre of all 
classes, engaged in different activities or 
forms of recreation, remaining for varying 
periods and with expenditures ranging 
from very small to very considerable 
amounts. Various methods have been 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for obtaining a general idea of the 
amount and value of this trade. 


The first estimate was issued in 1926 
and showed the value of the trade from 
1920 to 1926. The survey of each suc- 
eeeding year has introduced improve- 
ments in detail and reduced possible in- 
accuracy. 


The total expenditures of tourists from 
other countries in Canada in the years 
1920 to 1930 were approximately as fol- 
lows: 
$83,734,000 
86,394,000 
91,686,000 
130,977,000 


++ 201,167,000 
++ 238,477,000 | 
++ 275,230,000 

+ 309,379,000 
279,238,000 


Note.—Figures prior to 1924 are only roughly 
comparable with later ones. Those for the) 
years 1924-30 have been revised on the basis 
of the methods adopted for 1930 and are 
therefore comparable. 

The foreign tourist trade of Canada 
may be divided into three classes: (a) 
Tourists entering Canada via ocean ports; 
(b) tourists entering Canada from the 
United States by automobile; (c) tourists 
entering Canada from the United States 
by rail and steamer. 


(a) Tourists via Ocean Ports.—Ocean- | 
borne travel to Canada was less in 1930 
than in 1929. Passengers of the saloon 
class numbered 2,780 in 1930, cabin class 
passengers, 6,510 and third class passen- 
gers 4,288 as compared with 2,859, 5,906 
and 4,707, respectively, in 1929. Apply 
to these classes the estimated rates of ex- 
penditure ($1,400, $1,100 and $700, respec- 
tively) the expenditures of tourists via 
ocean ports are estimated to have been 
$12,955,000 in 1930 as compared with $13,- 
794,000 in 1929. 


(b) Tourists from the United States by 
Automobile——The automobile traffic be-| 
tween Canada and the United States is 
the most significant feature of the pres-| 
ent-day tqurist trade. The overwhelming | 
majority of tourists to Canada come from 
the United States and of these, motorists 
form, by far, the largest number. Auto-| 
mobiles from the United States entered} 
for touring purposes as reported by the! 
Department of National Revenue, showed 
a substantial increase over 1929. 


Cost Is Factor 


It is quite possible that the relative| 
cheapness of an automobile holiday in| 
Canada attracted many, who in more pros- 
perous times might have gone abroad. 


While the numbers of automobile tour- 
ists increased, however, the circularizing 
of individual tourists established the fact 
that their expenditures were considerably 
less. The average rates for the three 
classes adopted as the result of this in- 
formation, $13.61, $112 and $517 compares 
with $15, $150 and $560, respectively in 
1929. Applying these rates to the various 
Classes, the resulting estimate for the ex- 
penditures of United States motorists in 
Canada is $202,409,000 as compared with 
$215,577,000 in 1929. This represents a de- 
crease of $13,000,000 or 6 per cent. 


With the exceptions of the Maritimes, 
which showed an increase of $1,500,000, 
all the provinces showed declines. On-| 
tario declined $5,500,000, Quebec $4,500,000. 

Wit regard to the statistics of expendi- | 
tures of United States motorists, it should 
be remembered that they do not repre- 
sent expenditures in the respective prov- 
inces but only the expenditurs of the} 
motorists who enter by a port in the prov- 
inces but only the expenditure of the| 
of their money in several other provinces 
before leaving the country. For example, 
many tourists to the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict in Alberta enter Canada via ports 
in the other western provinces and most 
tourists to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island enter Canada via New Brunswick. 
The Bureau. does not attempt to estimate 
the revenue from tourist expenditures ac- 
cruing to the respective provinces. 


Mileage Is Less 


‘According to the sample obtained one 
day, cars motored in Canada on the av- 
erage 109.7 miles as compared with 111.2 
in 1929. Two 60-day cars motored 468.75 | 
miles as compared with 487.76 in 1929, 
while 60-day-6-month cars motored 2,711 | 
miles in 1930. 

(c) Tourists from the United States by 
rail and steamers.—From returns received 
from the principal railway and steamship 
companies with lines between Canada and | 
the United States, the estimated number 
of incoming tourists by rail and steamer | 
was 1,419,428 in 1930 as compared with 
1,702,288 in 1929. Estimating the average 
expenditure of this class of tourist at 
$45 as compared with $47 last year, the 
| total expenditure amounted to $63,874,000, 
a decrease of $16,134,000 as compared | 
with 1929. | 

The merchandise imported into the| 
United States by tourists, as declared to | 
the customs authorities, amounted to ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in 1929. 1930 fig- | 
ures aré not available. Merchandise up! 
to the value of $100, however, is exempt 
|and need not be declared. | 
Tourists Increasing 
| Canadian automobiles entering the 
| United States for touring purposes in 





' 
| 
| 














San Diego-Phoenix section of San Diego- 
|El Paso airway, Airports Engineering and 


Construction Corporation, Dallas, Tex., es- { 


timated $31,643.80. 

| Meridian-Birmingham section of Fort 
Worth-Atlanta airway, Dixie Electric Con- 
| struction Co., Birmingham, Ala., $12,968. 

| Jacksonville-Florence section of Jack- 
|sonville-Richmond airway, Henningson 


| Engineering Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., $28,- | 
000 


Nashville-Louisville section of Dallas- 
| Louisville airway, Henningson Engineering 
| Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., $19,137. 

Kingman-Winslow section of Los An- 
|geles-Amarillo airway, W. R. McCormick 

Construction Co., Joplin, Mo., $32,314.70. 

Daggett-Kingman section of Los An- 

|geles-Amarillo airway, City Improvement 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., $7,155.50. 


*|w., aeronautical service. 
KGWV, Fox Film Corporation, 


o WPEC, Police Dept., Memphis, Tenn., 
in location to 179 South Barksdale St. 
- Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Las 
kc., 500 w., public point-to-point service 

KUB, Alaska Packers 
River, Alaska, 


permit for 274 ke, 50 w. 


construction permit. to install new transmitter 
on 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 400 


portable in 
| Hollywood,.Calif., renewal of license for 1,552, 
1,554, 1,556 ke., 250 w., motion picture service. 
mod- 
| ification of construction permit for change 


: Vegas, 
Nev., new construction permit for 4,410, 6,815 


Association, Kvichak 
license covering construction 
limited public 


1930, as reported by the Department of 
| National Revenue, showed an increase of 
127,352 over 1929. By provinces, the de- 
partures were as follows: 





1930 1929 

| Maritime Provinces ....... 6,944 27,872 

Quebec ... 140.684 145,714 

} Ontario ... 427,185 283,250 

| Manitoba . 15,299 15,375 

Saskatchewan 9,875 17,736 
fMRI naccexc esses 2,939 2,795 | 

British Columbia ......... 143,998 126,830 

Rae 746,924 619,572 


| No subdivision is made according to! 
length of permit as in the case of incom- 
jing tourist cars. Applying to the above 
| totals the estimated rates of expenditure 


| ($105 per car in 1929 and $85 in 1930) | 


the estimated expenditures of this class 
of tourist in 1930 amounted to $63,489,000, 


1929. 


ber of rail and steamer tourists to the 


United States in 1930 was 485,328 as com- | 








Nuttall, 


Canadian tourists to the United States) 
by rail and steamer: The estimated num- | 


AT SURFACE 


Ra col cae 





In a study of the causes of pneu- 
monia among steel workers, the Na- 
tional Public Health Service made a 
comparison of skin temperatures of 
workers exposed to the radiant en- 
ergy of molten metal with the tem- 
peratures of workers not so exposed. 
Measurements of surface heat of the 
body was made with the instrument 
shown. The instrument, designated 
as a thermo-electric junction, de- 
veloped for the purpose, is made of 
fine copper and constantan wire. 
The junction is held in position by 
silk threads supported by four arms 
of spring brass attached to a rigid 
frame of brass. The frame termi- 
nates in a wooden handle. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of last line, 


Leonard J. 
















GAGES HEAT OF BODY Georgia Seeking 


To Reorganize 
Its Government 


Reduction in Number of De- 
partments Now Asked in 
Measure Proposed by In- 
vestigating Committee 


ATLANTA, Ga., July 9. 
Reduction of the number of depart- 
ments, boards and bureaus in the Georgia 
State government from 102 to 17 has been 
proposed in bills introduced in the Legis- 
lature by the entire membership of an in- 
vestigating committee created at an extra 
session of the Legislature last March. 


The following elective offices are pro- 
posed in the bills: 


Comptroller General, taking over the 
duties of the Comptroller General, Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner, Tax Commissioner 
and Revenue Commissioner, whose offices 
would be abolished. 

_— Treasurer, functioning as at pres- 
ent. 


Absorbs Other Duties 


Secretary of State, taking over the 
duties of the Insurance Commissioner, 
Securities Commissioner, Superintendent 
of Banks, Director of Archives and His- 
tory, Real Estate Commissioner, and 14 
State boards of examiners, 

Legal Department, taking over the pres- 
ent duties of the Attorney General and 
adding six assistants to supplant special 
attorneys for the Highway Department, 
Public Service Commission, Comptroller 
General, and all other State Departments 
that require special counsel. 

Department of Education, taking over 
the work of the State Board of Education, 
State Board of Vocational Education, and 
State literacy Commission. 

Department of Agriculture, taking over 
the duties of the State Board of Entomol- 
ogy and State Entomologist. 

Prison Commission, taking over jail in- 
spections and other work of the State 
Welfare Department. © 


Commission Reduced 


Public Service Commission, reduced from 
five to three members and their terms 
cut from six to four years. 

The following Governmental divisions 
would be created: 

Department of Industrial Relations with 
two directors appointed and one elected, 
to take over the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and Industrial Board. 

Department of Audits and Accounts, to 
take over duties of State Auditor, State 
School Auditor, State Printer and State 


| Purchasing Agent. 


Department of Health, to take over the 
| duties of the State Board of Health, with 
a director appointed by the Governor in- 
stead of being elected by the Board. 


Abandons Positions 


Veterans’ Service Bureau, to absorb the 
present Pension Commission, Veterans’ 
Service Bureau, and Confederate Roster 
Commission. 

Department of Natural Resources, to abe 
sorb the Game and Fish Department, 
Geological Department and Forestry De- 





Progress in adjusting 


differences of amount of educl. opportunity 


offered under county unit systems of Md.| Governor with the consent of the Senate. 
and Utah. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia Univ., 


1930.) 105 
bia univ., 


Parkman, Franeis. 


The Oregon trail, 
388 p. Phila., 


John C. Winston co., 


P; N. Y., Teachers coll., Colum- 
931. 31-11773 
illus. 
1931. 


31-11718 
Randolph, Bessie C. Foreign bondholders and 


repudiated debts of southern states. 
Concord, N. H., 1931. 

Rawlings, Lilian. 
244 p., illus, 
& co., 1930. 

Sadleir, Michael. Bulwer: panorama. 
Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1931, 

Special libraries assn. Exhibit com. 
bank library, why? when? 


Kobe, Japan, J. 


1 


p. 63-82 
31-8123 
Love and foxes in Yamato. 
L. Thompson 

31-11789 
v. 
31-11782 
The 
where? how? 


Comp. by Com. on library exhibit, Finan- 


cial group of Special libraries assn. 
n. p., 1930. 
Westbury, G. 
hobo in Canada, 
book co., 1930. 
Winslow, Chas. E. A. 
in the village; 


Health on farm 


66 p. 
31-1179 
H. Misadventures of working 
172 p. Toronto, Musson 

31-11724 
and 
review and evaluation of 


Cattaraugus county health demonstration, 


with special reference to its 
other rural areas, by C.-2. 
281 p., ill€s. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 


lessons for 
A. Winslow, 


31-11780 


Wirkus, Faustin. 
by ...and Taney Dudley. 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 


White king of La Gonav 
333 p. Garden 


e, 


31-26895 


Alexander, Norman. 
ted!. Constitution. (Thesis (Ph. 
lumbia univ., 1931.) 153 p. 
Vt., Capital city press, printers, Pe, 


Ascoli, Walter S. 
Lancashire. 


Cotton rept., 
gate, 1930. 


Rights of aliens under 
D.)—Co- 
Montpelier, 


its value to 
31 p. Lond., Williams & Nor- 
31-12225 


Burfoot, James D. Origin of talc and soap- 


stone deposits of Va. 
nell univ., 1929.) p. 805-826, illus, 
Til., 1930. 

Fast, Edward M., ed. 


(Thesis (Ph, D.)—Cor- 
Urbana, 
31-12522 
Biology in human af- 


fairs, by Walter V. Bingham, Hugh 8. Cum- 


ming, Edward M. East . .. and others. 
399 p. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 
31-12516 

Farnham, Eli A. Farnham interest fables, 
360-day basis. 370 p. Butler, Ind., Farn- 
ham pub. co., 1931. 31-11903 


Fausset, H. Anson. Modern dilemma. 


Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 31-11 


8) p. 


N, 
Flink, Salomon, German Reichsbank and eco- 


nomic Germany. 


bia univ., 1931.) 262 p. N. Y., 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
1931, 31-11905 


Geruso, Robt. L. Effect of cdld work followed 
by annealing upon the physical properties 


of 0.22% carbon-O0.89% 
(Thesis (Ph. D.—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
p., illus. N, Y., 1930 
Gosnell, Harpur A. 


managanese —. 
: 31-12501 
Scoop circulation; scoops 


and their influence on condensing equip- 


ment. 69 p., illus. N. Y., Simmons-Board- 
man pub. co., 1931. 31-12505 | 
Grant, Melville R. Freemasonry's movie pic- 


ture drama (compendium of masonic de- 


grees for 

members of masonic lodges). 
City, Miss., Truth pub. co., 

Guild, 

tables, 
31 


Harper, Harry. 
illus. 
1930. 

Horn, Millard J. 


benefit of perplexed and some 
198 p. Miss. 


Samuel E. Stock growth and discount 
300 p. Boston, Financial pub. co., 
31-11899 

Romance of modern airway, 
241 p. Lond., 8S. Low, Marston & co., 
31-12498 

Properties of arachin and 


conarachin and proportionate occurrence of 


these proteins in peanut. 


—Univ. of Md., 1929.) p. 673-682. Wash. | 
D. C., 1930. 31-12523 
Jackson, Geo. G. Book of the ship. 248 p.| 


Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1930. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.) 


31-125064 | 


James, Rian. All about N. Y., intimate guide. 


316 p., illus. N, ¥., John Day co., 1931. 


31-12493 | 


Kelsey, Rayner W. Political parties in U. 


Ss. 


(Handbooks of citizenship; topical suppl. 


to textbooks of Amer. 
no. 5.) 
1930. 

Leatherman, Martin. 
tion of sulfides in buffered solutions. 
Cobalt sulfide. (Thesis (Ph. D.—Univ, 
Md., 1928.) p. 5135-5141. Coll., 
1930, 

Lehman, Lucien. Amer. illusion 
mirage, U. S. A.), by .. .; 
P. Huguenin. 23 p. 
1931. 

McGovern, John T. 


history and 


(Le 
moe 


govt., 
31 p. Phila., Pa., McKinley pub. co., 

31-11904 
Quantitative precipita- 


I, 
of 


Park. Md., 
31-12521 
rand 
trans. by Eloise 
Century co., 
31-12494 
Your son and mine. 


185 p. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1931. 


: 31-12221 
a decline of $1,566,000 as compared with Manning, Geo. C. Principles of naval archi- 


tecture and warsulp construction . . 
u 


cially prepared to 


. espe- 
rnish in compact form | 
information required by operating person- | 


nel of U. 8S. N. By... and T, L, Schu- 
| macher. (3d ed.) 395 p., illus, Annapolis, 
Md., U. S. naval inst., 1930. 31-12502 


pared with 576,000 the previous year, the| Marsh, Geo. T. Citizenship for nations, by 


calcujation being made on the basis of 
passengers ticketed from one country to 
the other, as reported by the principal 
raliway and steamship companies with 
lines between Canada and the United 
States. Applying the estimated rate of 
expenditur., $50, the estjmatcd expondi- 
\tures of this class of tourist declined from 
$29,376,000 in 1929 to $24,266,000 in 1930. 








| 


cisco, A. M. Robertson, 1931. 31-12217 
| Mitchell, James A. Silica gel as a catalyst 
| im organic reactions. 25 p. Easton, Pa 


1931. 
| Mergan, John J. B. 
| p., illus. N. ¥., R. R. Smith, 1931. 
| Nat. 
tion executives. 
Northwestern univ., 
Chicago, 1930. 


Child psychology. 


1930 ed, 


and Harry W. Wyckoff. 85 p. San Fran- 


31-12524 
474 
31-11987 
inst. for commercial and trade organiza- 
Trade assn. management. | 
187 p., illus.! 

31+12218 | 


partment. 
State Highway Department, operated by 
a board of three members appointed by the 


Board of Regents, consisting of 12 mem- 
bers to supplant the present 24 boards 
that operate the University of Georgia 
and its 23 branches. 

Board of Control for eleesmosynary 
institutions to supplant the present eight 
boards governing charitable and corrective 
institutions. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Forestry As A Profession. Forest Service, U. 
8S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-464 
Soil Survey of Butler County, Ohio—Ser. 1927, 
No. 12, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. and Ohio Agricl, Experiment 
Station. ice, 20 cents. Agr. 31-463 
Slip Covers—Leafiet No. 76, U. 8. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-462 
Ice Cream Brick Molds and Cartons—S. P. R. 





R120-31, Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
U. 8S. Official Postal Guide—Vol. 10, No. 12, 
Je., 1931. U. 8. Post Office Dept. Sub- 


scription price, $1.50 @ year. 
Notices of Judgment under Food and Drugs 


Act. Food and Drug Admin., U. S. Dept, 
Ps Agric. Free. (Agr. 8-878) 


rvey of Clear Lake Area, Calif.—Ser, 
1927, No. 13, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U, 
8. Dept. of Agric. and Univ. of Calif. Agricl. 
Experiment Station. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 31-466 
Glossary of Botanical Terms Commonly Used 
in Range Research—Misc. Pub. No. 110, U. S. 
Dept. of Agric, Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-465 
Agglutinating, Coking, and By-Product Tests 
of Coals From Pierce County, Wash.—Bull, 
336, Bur. of Mines, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 31-27107 
Indiana—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930. ur. of Census, U. 8S, Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 168, 
Signal Depot Organization and Admin., 1931 
Ed. U.S. Dept. of War. Price,‘10 cents. 
Temperature and Shell Movements of Oysters 
—Bull. No. 1. Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Price, 5 cents. F31-18 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ann, Rept. of Industrial Bd., for f. yr. 
ended Sept. 30, 1930. Roscoe Kiper, Chrm, 
Indianapolis, 1931. 

} Laws Passed and Appropriations Made by 

General Assembly, 1931. Comp. by Legisl. 
Bur. and State Budgyt Dept. Charles Ket- 
tleborough, Dir. Indianapolis, 1931. 

Ann. pt. of State Bd. of Accounts, for 
f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930. Lawrence F. 
Orr, Examiner. Indianapolis, 1931. 

Analytical Survey of Ind. Fire Loss, for 
f. yr. ended Oct. 1, 1930. Alfred Hogston, 
State Fire Marshal. 





Indianapolis, 1931. 
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Debt Negotiation 
Said to Improve 
Business Abroad 


Feeling of Optimism and Im- 
provement in Trade Are 
Reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
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Improved Business Sentiment — Methods of Farm Board Aid 
Is Shown in Many Localities | 


To Cooperatives Are Defined 


5 


Cheaper Ice Cream Sought 
In Bay State Campaign 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| withstanding the fact that the principal 
ingredients, milk, cream, eggs and sugar 
have been materially reduced. 

“All year round stores are maintaining 
prices of between 60 and 90 cents per 
quart retail. Prices af Summer resorts 
vary according to the demand. In most 
instances sales of, ice cream cones and 
scoops of ice cream result in profit from 
200 to 500 per cent. 


“The children of the Commonwealth, 
particularly in hot weather, should be en- 
couraged to partake of this Summer del- 
icacy. The easiest way to bring this about 
is to reduce the price.of cones. I would 
much prefer a voluntary reduction of this 
commodity all along the line but if the 
circumstances necessitate it I will pre- 
sent the complete facts to the public after 
a thorough investigation. 

“The farmers are decrying their in- 
ability to market milk and cream at a 
profit and in some instances have thrown 


\ the distribution of retail Summer mer- | 

chandise and believes that the worst of 

the depression is past in the wholesale | 

trade. Shipments of Northwest produce 

have been heavy. e 
Charleston, S. C. 

General business in Charleston is about 
on a par with that of June 1. There has | 
been an increase in unemployment in 
agricultural activities due to seasonal op- 


| erations, an dalso a seasonal let-up in the 
fertilizer industry, according to the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce. Truck 
i malosity, of the 30 poesia. coveees recently placed a $500,000 contract with | Serene te ao onroee bree have 
y the weekly survey 0: e President's aT satisfactory season, due to over- 
Smmargency Committee for  Reployment | a local firm for the purchase of new show | production and low prices. An increase 
reports that business sentiment has im- | °#5¢S and fixtures which will provide sev- in teh number employed has been shown | 
proved, the Committee announced July 8.| ¢ral months employment for a large num-|in certain manufacturing plants and by 
(The first section of the Committee's an-|ber of men. June building permits in|l! shipping companies. 
oe. ———— an ae et | Portland show an increase over May of |, Construction has increased, and 51 cot-| 
aia — S “| $120,000. Among the important new proj-| tate cure oa * , pm =I 
: ects are a $65,000 skating rink, and $80,000) simmer tourists . woeaeas building “- 
[bullding. Elsewhere in the State are the |™tS issued by ‘the City ‘of Charleston 
$250,000 hospital wing at Pendleton; | in June, 1931, were less than half those 
| $10,000 addition to the tuberculosis hos- | the Same month last year. Work on 
pital at Salem; @ $38,000 tuberculosis open said te un aa city at 
. | , a oC 
pol peggy Me ae pe yy Cal paving is also being pushed. The county | 
tage at the State institution for the feeble | nant Loemeiae waa Saneee on nt 
minded; a $400,000 Jesuit College at Sher- | : , ere ae eee 
idan; and a $150,000 water system at }12 Charleston Conuty is continuing. 
Clarkston, Wash. , = rae steel plant, for the manu- 
s / acture o ower pot stands, etc., is now 
a ee cea eee Committee re-| under construction, and when completed 
vided a total’ of $7,000 aan wack Mae | will employ approximately 42 people. It 
dividuals and relief for 11,000 families. The | cise tales ner in 8 pod weeks” an- 
city is pushing Summer repairs to schools, ment to 100 nese ie ng employ- 
thus providing additional work for 150/| ae seer 
Mr. Renshaw’s report as announced i a oe rod forces. i be? a from on, industrial firms | Mobile, Ala. 
the Department, follows in full text: . . laq, secretary-treasurer 0 e;in e ate show a 2.7 per cent increase |. A slight impr t i yw 
The British business position in the |Graham Brown Shoe Company, states that'|in the number employed during May as| ment situation daa seek eee 
first half.of June was dull and discourag-| the wholesale shoe trade in this market | compared with April. The largest increase|the extension of the sanitary and water 
ing but in the latter part of the month|has been from 15 to 20 per cent greater|was in the food products group, but a/ system to the suburbs, the street paving 
there was more confidence and even op-|in physical volume than in the correspond- | slight increase also occurred in the lumber | program, and the improvement work un- 


i reameries ‘ y res ssured | inspectors score this butter just as they 
timism as the result of the proposal for|!ng Season of last year. Collections are | trades. |dertaken by the street car company. The! a loss of profits and consequent loss of egg aig ea” 2 of the | inspect all meat products in the various 
a@ war debt moratorium, according to a | also better than last year.due to selec-| Lumber orders gained 2 per cent last | Mobile Labor Union reports that only 650| taxes to be paid. The inevitable conse-! mandate laid down upon it in the Agri- | Slaughter houses of the country which 
cablegram from Acting Commercial At-| tive buying on the part of retailers of only | week over the preceding week. The Nut|of their members are employed out of a| quences of which leads to a stifling of | are owned by private capital. 

tache Donald Renshaw, London, withthe | Such stock as they could be sure of selling total of 1,500. The Family Welfare Bu-| business progress, and a furthering of the 


ss . a ae cultural Marketing Act that associations | 

) a re 7 Growers Cooperative Association estimates | I believe you will agree with me that 
ig og ey Saarionn consular officers | and paying for. | that this year’s crop will be the largest | reau, which is conducting unemployment) evils of unemployment and business de- 

in the Unite ngdom. 


to which it loans money must have a} a . a iS . 
; : , manage t business policies of such| the farmers branding their own butter 
|in the history of the State. Last week was |relief for the city, reports that registra-| pression. hanagement and business p g 
Shipbuilding Orders | reported to be the most active of the sea- | tions for June were slightly less than in| 
The brighter note is distinctly welcome 


President’s Committee Informed Ma jority of | 


Correspondence of Mr. Schilling and Senator | 
Cities Now Are More Optimistic 


Davis Sets Forth Attitude of Board 


{Continued from Page 3.] 


,as low costs as independent competition | 
and the American spirit of hard work and | Senator’s communication of transmittal of 
enterprise in its own behalf have always) the complaint. 

fostered. Monopoly does not, and can | Mr. Schilling’s Letter 

not, exist in the wholesale distribution 5 | 
of dairy products, no more than it can aoe as ee a yng | 
and does exist in their production. resident ZiGover 


ferred to me for reply. 
Ohio Assoication’s Loss | 


The Agricultural Marketing Act estab-| 

“With the evidence of the actual bank- | lished as a policy of Government the fos- | 

ruptcy of the hOio farmers cooperative | tering of the development of cooperative | 

milk association, of Cleveland, Ohio, and| marketing associations as one of the 
the apparent attendant loss of the $400,- 


means for lifting agriculture to an eco- 
000 loan made to them by the Federal) nomic parity with industry. The Board|their products away rather than ship 
Farm Board, and the possibility of this 


is attempting to administer the spirit and; them at a- loss. Notwithstanding this 
happening to an even larger and increas-| letter of the act; it recognizes that it is|Condition, ice cream continues to sell at 
ling degree, we strongly believe as taxpay-| inevitable that some private businesses | before the war prices.” 
ers that we are entitled to some imme-' will be injured. However, the Board be- | —— —— ee 
diate measure of relief. With Farm Board‘ lieves that no private distributor of agri-| butter, I am quite sure that this is not 
loans in huge sums at interest rates as low | cultural products has very much to worry|a special favor meted out by the Gov- 
|as 1% per cent, and the average rate of|about if he is performing a necessary|ernment to any particular creamery, but 
|Government borrowing costing 3'4 per|service at a cost as low, or lower, than | that all creameries manufacturing 93 score 
|cent, there 1s certainly definite ground/ that service is being performed by the/| butter for sale may have the same privi- 
| for complaint on this misuse of Govern- | competing cooperative. lege as that accorded to Land O’ Lakes 
ment funds, which we as taxpayers have) The loans made by the Board to co-| 8nd, besides, you seem to be misinformed 
| helped provide. operatives are, in fact, loans and do not! about the time of scoring of this butter. 
“This is altogether aside from the defi-|in any sense constitute a subsidy. While|It is in no case scored at the creamery 
nite fact that these funds are being used|I would not, at this time, care to enter|but is shipped long distances into the 
in direct competition to our own activ-|into a discussion of the methods and| Warehouse of Land O’ Lakes in Minneap- 
ities, and the activities of others in our! business practices of Land ©’ Lakes|Olis where the Government graders and 
own field of business, that is resulting in 


letter of Mr. Schilling is in reply to the) 


Cabled advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its foreign repre- 
sentatives during the last few days give 
first information of a definitely better 
business trend in all the important coun- | 
tries as a result of the war debt mora- 
torium plan, according to oral state- 
ments July 8 at the Department. 

The feeling of optimism and improved 
business conditions promise to carry on 
with increasing momentum, it was said. 
As an example of the immediate stimt- 


Dallas, Tex. 


August Schultz, in charge United States 
|Employment Bureau, reports as follows: 
“Although the number of registered un- 
employed shows a‘slight increase and 
| placements. have been few during the week, 
we feel more optimistic than for some} 
time past as regards conditions during the | 
|next few months.” The Pace Karr Em-| 
lating effect of the moratorium, the De-|Ployment Agency states that employment 
partment said that advices received from|im Clerical lines is showing a slight .im- 
Donald Renshaw, Acting Commercial At-|Provement for the first time in several 
tache in London, shows that whereas the | months, but the improvement is attributed 
British business position in the first half |to the vacation period. Several merchants 
of June was dull and discouraging, the | report that forces and salaries are now) 
announcement of the plan changed the| pared down to a minimum and that future | 


situation immediately. | changes are likely to result in increases | 














Houston, Tex. 


According to the Texas Business Review, 


“We petition you to assist us in séme 
building permits granted in 35 Texas cities 


Work has started| immediate and definite action for relief 


a character as to reasonably insure ee | 008 selling > rg veg pares. © distinct 
; repay ; oes | advantage tha ey have on or a ve 
lson in wheat trade. The boxed apple | the previous month. repayment of the loan. The Board does g' y y ry 
as all previous trends emphasized the 
magnitude of the slump. Unemployment 


not attempt to exercise a paternalistic | few years enjoyed as heretofore they have 
on June 22 was reported at 2,627,000, an 


increase of 6,500 in that week. Credits 
are further restricted except to traders 
of proved stability who are _ receiving 
liberal assistance in liquidating warehouse 
stocks. More shipbuilding orders and 


fair freights have improved the shipping | 


outlook but the actual position is only 
slightly changed. 

No change is reported in the primary 
iron and steel industry where current 
operations are at very low levels, but the 
tin plate section is more active. The 
month-end witnessed a substantial im- 
provement in the other major metal mar- 
kets but on the basis of better sentiment 
rather than improved consumption. This 
is true also of rubber where both the 
share and commodity markets strength- 
ened slightly as the result of the mora- 
torium proposal. ~ 

In the coal trade where negotiations 
between the miners and owners have 
been pending during the past month on 
an agreement to cover wages and hours 
after July 8, a settlement appears likely 
on the basis of the Government’s pro- 
posal to legalize a 7%2-hour day at the 
existing wage scale for another year or 
until the adoption of the Geneva Coal 
Convention. According to reports dated 
July 4, a large majority of the miners’ 
representatives are in favor of the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal and it seems 
likely that legislation will be passed in 
time to prevent any dislocation in the 
industry when the present operating 
agreement expires. 


Outlook for Cotton 


The cotton outlook is somewhat brighter 
with values maintaining slightly higher 
levels. Demand from China is better be- 
cause of the improvement in silver and 
inquiry has increased also from the Near 
East and from India. There is practically 
no change in the depressed position in 
other textiles but fair activity is indicated 
in full fashioned silk hosiery. The elec- 
trical industry is fairly busy on the whole 
although less active than in previous 
months. 

Manufacturers of machinery and ma- 
chine tools continue to experience diffi- 
culty securing orders sufficient for even a 
moderate level of operations. In the 
chemical trade, however, there are steady 
indications of a slowly increasing volume 
of business and a better feeling was evi- 
dent at the close of the year. Automo- 
tive business continues dull except for 
trucks and the import figures for the first 
five months of the year disclose a marked 
decline from 1930. Aircraft production is 
fairly active but mainly on military re- 
quirements for home and abroad. 

Most classes of building materials show 
a slight improvement in demand but pros- 
pects are not as good as a year ago. 
Softwood consumption is fairly well main- 
tained but the market lacks confidence. 
Hardwood is depressed with supplies 
plentiful. Hardware sales in May are re- 
ported to have been 10 per cent lower 
than in May a year ago. The agricul- 
tural implements trade reports fair sales 
on the basis of favorable crop prospects 
although the purchasing power of farm- 
ers on the whole. is poor. Foodstuffs 
prices remain steady with demand good, 
but tobacco consumption shows a de- 
crease and new lines of cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco are being offered to stimu- 
late demand. 


Nebraska Bread Law 
Effective on July 22 


Governor Approves Regula- 
tions on Tolerance of Loaves 


LrncoLn, Nesr., July 9. 

Nebraska's new standard bread law will 
become effective on July 22 and Governor 
Charles W. Bryan has approved regula- 
tions that will permit an excess weight 
of 2 ounces per pound during a period 
of 12 hours after baking. Previous legis- 
lation in this State undertaking to fix the 
standard weight of loaves of bread and 
the tolerance has been held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The present regulations were formulated 
by Secretary E. F. Felton of the State 
Department of Agriculture and O. V. Mc- 
Cracken, Chief of the Inspection Bureau. 

The new law adopted by the recent 
Legislature ~provides that “every loaf of 
bread made for sale in the State of Ne- 
braska shall be of the following weights 
avoirdupois: One-half pound, one pound, 
one and one-half pounds, and exact mul- 
tiples of one pound and no other weights.” 
The Secretary of Agriculture was required 
by the act to prescribe reasonable toler- 
ances or variations in excess of, but not 
under the weights fixed, and also the 
time for which the weights shall be main- 
tained. 

Regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture adopted and approved by the Gov- 
ernor provide as follows: 

“Loaves of bread made for sale in the 
State of Nebraska shall only be of the 
sizes specified by law. 

“The name and the net weight of the 
bakery product must be clearly printed 
on the outside of the wrapper if wrapped 
previous to the time of sale. 

“Fancy bread, as defined by the Sec- 
retary of the State of Nebraska, shall 
not be considered as coming within the) 
scope of the law. | 

“Weights shall be determined by aver-| 
aging the weight of not less than five 


|auring May totaled $5,503,000, compared 
with $6,319,000 in May of last year. Hous- 
{ton leads the State in builing for the 
|six months ended June 30, with a total 
of $6,700,000. One of the major oil com- 
| panies has reduced its force by 100 within 
|recent weeks. 


Galveston, Tex. 


The unemployment situation in Galves- 
ton is considerably improved over a few 
months ago due to increased shipping ac- 
tivity, especially of grain, according to 
|reports received from several large em- 
ployers of labor. Considerable optimism 
is evident and it is believed that many of 
the water-front laborers, now out of work, 
| will be employed in the next two or three 
months. The municipality has launched 
its public improvement program which 
was made possible by a bond issue ag- 
| gregating $800,000 and which comprises 
park development, drainage and sewerage 
systems, paving, and an airporf. Building 
permits in the first half of the. current 
year were well ahead of last year with 
Galveston in fourth place among Texas 
cities, although it ranks eighth in popu- 
lation. 

Denver, Colo. 


Edward Williams, chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest Unemployment Committee, 
states that the unemployment situation is 
much worse than last year at this time. 
His impression is that low railroad tour- 
ist rates are stimulating travel to the 
Rocky Mountain resorts; however, it has 
not increased employment on the rail- 
roads yet. B. P. Dawson, Farm Labor 
Division of the Department of Labor, 
states that employment of farm laborers 
/is about the same as last month, when 
unemployment was 25 per cent greater 
than a year ago at this time. Wases for 
all types of farm help have been cut one- 
third from a year ago. Miss Olga Gunkel, 
statistician of the Community Chest, 
states that all Community Chest activi- 
| ties dealing with employment placements 
reports the lowest average for the past 
four months. 

George Hutchins, Engineers’ Office of the 
Colorado and Southern Railway, says that 
the company expects to start construction 
of a short line in the Texas Panhandle 
some time this month, involving the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 and employing 300 
or 400 men. A. K. Vickery states that the 
city intends to let a contract for $110,- 
000 in alley paving construction this 
month. Mr. Pollock, the City Building In- 
spector, reports 400 permits were issued in 
June with a total valuation of $403,700) 
as compared with 405 permits with a val-| 
uation of $906,400 in May, and 513 per-| 
mits with a valuation of $805,800 in June} 
last year. It is expected that a construc-| 
tion permit will be issued during July 
for the erection of a new theatre at a 
cost of $500,000. John Gross, secretary of 
the Colorado State Federation of Labor, ! 
states that no change has taken place 
since last week in the great surplus of 
skilled and unskilled labor. Demand for | 
| labor continues very small. 

Local newspapers recently carried a story 
indicating that construction on the Dot- 
sero cutoff, involving the expenditure of 
$3,500,000, will commence shortly. The 
Moffitt Road, which will be part of the 
new cutoff, intends improving its line by 
spending $1,500,000. With the construc- 
tion of the Dotsero cutoff, Denver for 
the first time will be on the direct trans- 
continental route. A large supplier of 
mining equipment reports that gold pan- 
ners are going back to the creeks and 
rivers in large numbers. The increase in 
panning is said to be the result of old 
prospectors returning to streams for a liv- 
ing and the entrance of numbers of young | 
men temporarily out of work. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

A bond issue of $2,000,000 
creasing the city’s water 
voted July 1. Of this amount §2,- 
300,000 will be used to retire special 
short-term notes for work already started 
immediately. Walker Brothers, Incorpo- | 
rated, one of the largest department stores 
in the city closed its doors on June 29, re-| 
leasing approximately 200 employes. Busi- 
ness men believe that the store will re- 
open under new management within a 
short time. The American Smelting and 
Refining Company closed its Murray smel- 
ter on July 1 releasing approximately 200 
employes. The City Building Inspector | 
issued 88 permits involving construction 
and repair work amounting to $158,867) 
during June. A total of 488 permits with | 
@ value of $1,220,347 were issued in the 
first six months of this year compared 
with 514 permits valued at $1,856,760 in 
the same period of last year. The State 
Road Commission has awarded contracts 
amounting to $1,905,980 in the first six | 
months of this year compared with $1.,- | 
528,315 in the same period of last year. A| 
total of 2,983 men is now employed on 
State and Federal-aid projects within the 
State compared with approximately 2.000 | 
men on the same date of last year. The 
State Building Commission awarded a con- | 
tract on July 1 for $55,000 physical educa- | 
tion building for the State University. Con- 
struction on this project will begin at once. 

Portland, Oreg. | 

New construction announced indicates 
steadily improving conditions in the Port-| 
land territory. A local department store/| 
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loaves of a given lot, of the same mark- 
ing and manufacture, if available. 

“A tolerance of one ounce per half- 
pound loaf; two ounces per pound loaf; 
and 10 per cent of all larger loaves of 
bread shall be allowed in excess of the 
minimum weight. 

“Tolerance shall apply for a period of 
12 hours after baking.” 


trade ends a record year with Portland | 0M @ new cotton warehouse and compress,| from this unfair competition, supported 
j exports tripling those of the previous sea- | and State docks costing about $175,000.) by the Government funds originally pro- 
\son. Bradstreet reports improved whole- | Providing employment for 150 men. | vided by the initiative and aggressiveness 
| Reports of conditions in other cities of independent American individualism.” 


| sale trade with optimism stimulated by 
| the President’s moratorium proposal. Dunn| will be so in full text in the Senator Davis forwarded this letter of 
issue of July 11. 


|reports weather conditions favorable to 


loans money but it 


2 | 
tions. | 





control over the associations to which it| always sold their product in tub lots per- 
does, nevertheless, | mitting the purchaser to brand it as he 
consult with them regarding their opera-|saw fit and they losing entirely their 
identity as the manufacturers of high- 
With respect to the paragraph where | grade 
‘complaint to the Farm Board and the! you refer to the advertising of 93 score| agency has largely corrected this. 


butter. The cooperative sales 


ant to be in the swim? 
-- suiteh to Camels 


IVE Camels the hardest test you can think 
of —take them along on your vacation— 


into the desert, on the boat, in the woods, to 
the beach. 


Then you'll see why the switch to Camels 
in the new Humidor Pack is nation-wide. 


at play the joy of expertly blended fine 
Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos kept 
always in prime smoking condition, throat- 
friendly, mellow and cool. 


A special vacuum-cleaning process frees 
Camel cigarettes from the sting of peppery 
dust; the Humidor Pack guards them against 
being dried-out or soggy whether in sunshine 
or rain. 


This scientific wrapping of germ - safe 
moisture-proof Cellophane seals in all the 
natural factory-fresh aroma—seals it in so 
tightly that wet weather cannot make Camels 


As a favor to your throat try Camels—join 
damp, nor drought weather make them dry. 


the throng and switch over for just one day 


It insures every Camel smoker at work or _ then quit them—if you can. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons 


C Columbia Broadcasting System — every night except Sunday 


ZAMELS 


CIGABETTY AFTERB-TASTE 


@ The Humidor Pack not only keeps your 
cigarettes safe from your wet bathing 
suit but also keeps the sand and dust 
out as well 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Comp.sy, Winston-Salem, N.G 
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Railroad Allowed |State Tax on Gasoline Applies 


Intrastate Bus 





Right to Coordinate Its 
Rail Lines Recognized as 
Against the Application of 
Private Bus Company 


CHEYENNE, Wyo. 
Boernc AIR TRANSPORT, INC., 
v. 


WittiamM H. EDELMAN, State TREASURER, 
ET AL. 
District Court, D. Wyoming. 
No. 2049. 


CoLumsvus, OHIO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
v. 
Pustic U.rirres COMMISSION OF OHIO. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
Nos. 22739, 22754-57. 
In error to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio. | 
Henperson, Burr, RANDALL & Porter, H. Z. 
MAXWELL and A. M. Donnan for plain- 
tiffs in error Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and Pennsylvania General 
Transit Company; D. H. ARMSTRONG for 
plaintiff in error Columbus & Zanesville 
Transportation Company; PavuL F. Reep 
for plaintiff in error Red Eagle Bus 
Company; Martin & Corry for plaintiff 
in error Cincinnati & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Company; SmitH W. BENNETT and 
Joun D. Garpner for plaintiff in error 
White Star Bus Line Company; GiL- 
pert Bettman, Attorney General, and 
T. J. Hersert for defendant in error 
Public Utilities Commission. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 20, 1931 : : ; 
Per CuriaM.—The White Star Bus Line | Injunction Sought Against 


Company held an interstate certificate au- | Collection of Gasoline Tax 

thorizing it to operate busses west through | The set-up of the case is on@ which 
Ohio from the Ohio-West Virginia State | would seem to bring it within the purview 
line at Steubenville via Cadiz, Uhrichville, | of a statutory court of three judgés (28 U. 
Columbus, Springfield, Dayton, and Eaton |s§, C. A. 380), but as no action was taken 
to the Ohio-Indiana State line. It filed|by the plaintiff to move for a hearing 
an application with the Commission ask- | upon an interlocutory injunction, the case 
ing that its interstate certificate be | proceeded to final hearing before a single 
amended so as to permit it to carry intra-| judge without objection on the _ part 
state passengers over said route. The of the defendants and we assume there- 
Pennsylvania General Transit Company jfore, that the court has jurisdiction of 
also field its amended application asking |the proceeding. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 


oHN W. Lacey for plaintiff; James A. 
Greenwoop, Attorney General, and 
Ricuarp J. JacKSON, Grorce W. Fercu- 
son and Puriip S. Garsutt, Assistants, 
for defendant State Treasurer; Harry 
B. Henperson for defendant City of 
Cheyenne; T. S. TALIarerro Jr., and F. 
D. Jonnson for defendant City of Rock 
Springs. 
Memorandum Opinion 
June 27, 1931 


Kennedy, Judge—This is a suit in 
|equity in which the plaintiff seeks to re- 
strain the enforcement of a State law in 
regard to the collection of a gasoline tax 
upon the gasoline used by the plaintiff 
|in its operation of an air line in interstate 
|commerce in connection with the use of 
jairports at the Cities of Cheyenne and 
Rock Springs in the State of Wyoming. 
The prayer of the bill seeks an interlocu- 
tory injunction and upon final hearing a 
|permanent injunction against the collec- 
| tion of such tax. 


J 
| 








for an intrastate certificate over the 
identical route by which the White Star | 
Bus Line Company proposed to serve the 
public. Among other existing transporta- 
tion companies who are plaintiffs in error 
are the following: The Columbus & Zanes- 
ville Transportation Company, operating 
between Newark and Columbus; the Red} 
Eagle Bus Company, operating between 
Dennison and Coshocton; the Cincinnati 
& Lake Erie Rajlroad Company, and its 
“ subsidiary, operating westward via Dayton 
and Eaton. Those protestants contend 
that there is no public necessity or con- 
venience requiring the intrastate operation 
_either by the White Star Bus Line Com- 
pany or the Transit Company; they also 
claim that the public is being adequately | 
served by the existing transportation lines 
in the territories severally occupied by 
them. | 





Dissent Filed 


The Commission, with one member dis- 
senting, granted the amended application | 
of the White Star Bus Line Company and | 
denied the amended application of the | 
Pennsylvania General Transit Company. | 
The dissenting member held that, if there | 
was a public necessity and convenience for | 
an intrastate operation over the route, the | 
certificate should be granted to the transit 
company, and placed reliance upon the fol- 
lowing authorities as sustaining his opin- | 
ion: Egyptian Transportation System, Inc., 
v. Louisville & Nashville Rd. Co., 321 Ill. 
580, 152 N. E. 510, decided by the Supreme | 
Court of Illinois; Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Co. v. State Road Commis- 
sion of W. Va., 104 W. Va. 183, 139 S, E. 
744, decided by the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of West Virginia. | 


A rehearing having been denied, error 
proceedings were instituted in this court 
seeking a reversal of the order of the 
Commission. The White Star and Transit | 
Companies are in agreement in supporting 
the issue that public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the granting of an intra-| 
state certificate from the West Virginia- 
Ohio State line to the Ohio-Indiana State 
line. The majority of the Commission are 
of the same opinion, holding that such 
through intrastate service is necessary | 
because of the fact that the existing trans- 
portation lines, occupying various portions | 
of the route, do not give adequate through 
Service on account of the many connec- | 
tions and lay-overs required for through | 
service and because of the lack of coordi- | 
nation of bus operations between the exist- 
ing transportation companies. 


Conditions Discussed 


The opinion of the Commission alludes | 
to such situation at length, finding that 
under present conditions a person desiring 
to travel from Steubenville to Columbus, 
over this route is required to take longer | 
time to make the trip; is compelled to| 
submit to frequent lay-overs and to make 
five changes of busses; and that from Co- | 
lumbus to points west over the route sub- | 
stantially the same conditions exist. The 
Commission, in denying the protests of | 
the existing transportation companies, 
protected their interests by restricting the 
operation of the through route certificate 


| shall be upon blanks furnished by him, and 
| shall be sworn to by the owner or managing 


its business is interstate, in fact the testi- 


way v. Railroad Commission, 213 Fed. 27 
(C. C. A. 5). 

The substance of the stautory enactment 
challenged by the plaintiff as being un- 
constitutional in regard-to the interstate 
business of the plaintfff is found in chap- | 
ter 14 of the Session Laws of Wyoming, 
1929, special session, reading as follows: 

On and after April,1, 1929, each and every 
wholesaler as defined in this act, who is now 
engaged or who may hereafter engage in 
his own name, or in the name of others, or 
in the name of his representatives or agents 

in this State, in the sale or use of gaso- 
line as herein defined shall not later than 
the fifteenth of each month, render to the 
State Treasurer a statement of all gaso- 
line sold or used by them in the State of 
Wyoming during the preceding calendar 
month, and pay to the State Treasurer at 
the same time, the license tax of 4 cents 
per gallon on all such gasoline. 

Said statement to the State 


Treasurer 


agent in the case of an individual, firm or | 
association, by the resident general agent 
or attorney, in the case of a foreign cor- | 
poration or by one of the principal officers 
in the case of a domestic corporation. 
Every person, firm or corporation, who | 
shall use any gasoline in this State upon | 
which the said tax has not been paid by | 
any wholesaler tn this State, shall, on or 
before the 15th day of each calendar month, 
beginning with the first calendar month 
after this act has become effective, render 
a true statement to the State Treasurer, 
duly signed and sworn to, and accompany 
such statement with the payment of a tax 
of 4 cents per gallon on all gasoliné as shown 
by such statement to have been used by 
him; provided that before making the dis- 
tribution of funds provided for in section 
1 hereof the State Treasurer shall pay over 
all funds received from the gasoline license 
tax on gasoline used at any municipal air 
field to the city or town where such air 
field is located, to be used for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of such air field. 


Outline Is Given 
Of Facts in Case 


Upon ‘the final hearing testimony was | 
adduced by the parties and the following 
may be considered as a sketchy outline 
of the facts in the case. 

The plaintiff is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State 
of Washington and engaged in the opera- 
tion of an air transport line upon regular 
schedule between Chicago, Ill., and San 
Francisco, Calif. In such operation it 
enjoys a contract with the United States 
Government in the transportation of 
United States mails and likewise trans- 
ports passengers and express for hire over 
its entire line. The substantial portion of 





mony shows that its transportation of mails, 
passengers or express within the State 
of Wyoming is an insignificant percentage 
of its entire business so that it would 
be impractical and impossible to deter- 
mine or estimate the relative amount of 
gasoline which would be consumed in 
carrying on its intrastate business. 

In the operation of its air line it makes 
use of two landing fields owned by the 
defendant Cities of Cheyenne and Rock 
Springs, respectively, at which points its 
planes are regularly landed on schedule 
for the discharge and reception of mail, 
passengers and express. At these points 





So as “to prohibit the picking up and dis- 
charging of passengers between Dayton | 
and Columbus and intermediate points, | 
and vice versa.” Like restrictions were 
made protecting other existing transporta 
tion companies between other zones of op 
eration. We are not inclined to challenge 


the findings of the Commission or to over- | 


rule the order made in respect to the pro- 
tests of existing transportation companies, 

We are therefore confronted with the 
determination of the question whether 
under the evidence disclosed by this record 
the certificate for intrastate operation 
from one State line to the other should 
be given to the White Star Bus Line or 
to the Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company, Both of these applicants 
possessed interstate certificates for opera- 


its planes are refueled, examined and 
conditioned. Some time after the passage 
and operation of the law which the plain- 
| tiff challenges, it began a segregation of 
|the gasoline used by it by tolling the 
{amount of such gasoline which was used 
for the operation of its ships, traveling 
in interstate commerce, as distinguished 
from the gasoline which was used in the 
testing of airships at the field, condition- 
ing its motors and sales made to other 
| airplane users. 

| As to the first mentioned gasoline, the 
|tax of 4 cents per gallon was paid to the 
| State Treasurer under protest in consid- 


To Planes in Interstate Traffic 
Service in Ohio Wyoming Levy for Benefit of Municipal Air- 


ports Not Violative of Commerce Clause 


violation of the statute, but as to the lat- 
ter classification of gasoline the said tax 
was paid thereon to the State Treasurer 
without protest. During the period cover- 
ing substantially 8 months, from March 
15, 1930, to Nov. 15, 1930, the plaintiff 
paid to the State Treasurer in the amount 
of this protested tax, the sum of $5,529.28, 
representing the tax upon gasoline used 
in interstate commerce at the Cheyenne 
field and during the same period it paid 
to the State Treasurer $3,726.32 as repre- 
senting the tax upon gasoline used in in- 
terstate commerce at the Rock Springs 
field. 

Testimony was likewise offered as to 
the continuing payments of said protested 
and unprotested amounts after the filing 
of the bill and substantially up to the 
final hearing. The amount testified to as 
having been paid of the unprotested tax 
is considerably less than that paid as 


the protested tax at both airports. 
The City of Cheyenne entered into 
a contract with the plaintiff com- 
pany some time in the year of 


1929 which provided for the use of the 
municipal air field by the plaintiff in the 
operation of its transcontinental air lines. 


The provisions of such contract are 
numerous and not all of them are mate- 
rial to the matter here being considered. 
Among other provisions of the contract 
it may be said that the plaintiff and the 
city were to share the expense of grading 
additional land and building a new out- 
lining lighting system at a cost of $7,000. 
The city agrees to acquire additional land 
for the airport for which it should pay 
the expense and that it should keep the 
field durifig the term of the lease (desig- 
nated as 25 years) as a well maintained 
and well regulated airplane landing field 
for the reasonable use of any and all 
planes and airships operated by the plain- 
tiff. 


Contract Relations 


With Cities Discussed 


In addition, the plaintiff agrees to pay 
the city an annual rental of $1,050 for 
hangar space and taxi-ways and $3,000 
for rental of several hangars located on 
the field and owned by the city. The 
city agrees to pay the plaintiff $2,400 a 
year for the general supervisior of ‘the 
field, under the general direction of the 
city. 

Similar contract relations exist between 
the plaintiff and the city of Rock Springs 
but cf less magnitude owing to the smaller 
business of the company at that point, 
but involving a rental there paid by the 
plaintiff of $600 per year. At both ports 


|the plaintiff has the privilege of selling 


gasoline to the public for airplane pur- 
poses. As to the City of Cheyenne, the 


;money received from the State Treasurer 


representing this tax on gasoline used at 
the airport is placed in an airport fund 
and used exclusively for the purpose of 


| improving and maintaining the airfield. 


During the year last past not all of the 
money so received and maintained in this 
scparate fund had been expended but all 


lof which had been expended was expended 
}in connection with the airport. 


No direct 
testimony was offered by the City of 


| Rock Springs as to its segregation of this 


money received from the State Treasurer, 
except as it may be inferred that the 


| general purpose of the law would be car- 


ried out by that municipality. 


Improvements V oted 


For Municipal Airport 


In Cheyenne, at a recent popular elec- 
tion, a bond issue was voted upon and 
approved by the people authorizing the 
expenditure of $15,000 for various pur- 
poses in connection with the improving 
of its municipal air field. 

Under these circumstances the plaintiff 
contends that the law requiring the pay- 
ment of the tax of 4 cents per gallon so 
segregated and used by it in the opera- 
tion of its air line in interstate commerce 
is unconstitutional as applied to the plain- 
tiff, in that it is in direct contravention 
of the commerce clause of the constitu- 
tion. Counsel in such contention rely 
principally upon the case of Helson v. 
Kentucky, 279 U. 8. 243, where the State 
of Kentucky attempted to tax 75 per cent 
of the gasoline consumed within the limits 
of Kentucky by a ferry boat operating 
exclusively in interstate commerce. The 
court through Mr. Justice Sutherland at 
page 248 expresses the gist of the de- 
cision in the following language: 

The claim under the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution was denied on the 

round that the tax was confined to gaso- 
ine used within the limits of the State 
and the commerce clause was not affected. 

It is with the latter question only that we 
are here concerned. 

Regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is a matter committed exclusively to 
the control of Congress, and the rule is 
settled by innumerable decisions, of this 
court, unnecessary to be cited, that a State 
law which directly burdens such commerce 
by taxation or otherwise, constitutes a regu- 
lation beyond the power of the State under 
the Constitution. 

“The power vested in Congress to regulate 
commerce embraces within its control all 
the instrumentalities by which that com- 
merce may be carried on.” Gloucester Ferry 
Co. v. Pennsylvania, supra, p. 204. A State 
can not “lay @ tax on interstate commerce 

in any form, whether by way of duties laid 
on the transportation of the subjects of 
that commerce, or on the receipts derived 
from that transportation, of on the occupa- 
tion or business of carrying it on.’ Leloup 
y. Port of Mobile, 117 U. S. 640, 648; Lyng 
Vv. Michigan, 135 U. S. 161, 166; Ozark Pipe 
Line v. Menier, 266 U. S. 555, 562. 

While a State has power to tax property 
having a situs within its limits, whether 
e loyed in interstate commerce or not, it 
cam not interfere with interstate commerce 





eration of the high penalties fixed for a 


| 





lion over the route in question; but the 
possession of such certificate placed its 
Owner in no more favorable position than 
if it had not acquired it, since its issue 
was not predicated upon the existence of 
public convenience and necessity. Canton- | 
East Liverpool Coach Co. vy. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 123 Ohio St. 127, 174 
_N. E. 244. 


1052167, C. Nessler, Process of waving hair, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 2966, The 
Nestle LeMur Co. v. S. Bonat & Bro. Dis- 
missed without prejudice May 23, 1931. 
1156122, J. C. Woodley, Fibrous composi 
| and process of manufacture, D. C., § 
Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1170, The Richard- 
son Co., et al. v. Rub-Tex Products Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice April 11, 1931. 
1157699, M. H. Kern, Numbering machine, 
appeal filed May 28, 1931, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
Doc. 11540, Roberts Numbering Machines 


tion 

Difficulties Cited ard: 
It is almost impossible to apply a hard 
and fast rule to cases of this character; 
each must stand upon the peculiar facts 
and circumstances tending to prove public | 


pereesity and convenience, for that has| Co. v. Wetter Numbering Machine Co. ; 
en established a 1225460, J. B. McCarthy, Insulator wal 
S the pole star for the| racket, D.C. N. D. Ohio. E. Div., Doc. E 


guidance of the Commission and the court. 
When public convenience and necessity | 
have been established for the operation | 
of a route, and applied for by one or| 
more applicants, other features must be 
given consideration; whether a favorable 
grant to an applicant would create such 


3388, National Electric Products Corp. v. 
Line Material Co. Patent held valid and in- 
fringed June 2, 1931. 

1228009, C. F, Feltz, Motor driven vehicle, 
filed May 27, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mo., E. Div., 
Doc. 9478, C. F. Feltz, et al. v. A. R. Lind- 
burg. Inc., et al. 

1258423, F. Lowenstein, Variable electrical 


@ monopoly over transportation in the| ®PParatus, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 
‘ atiti . | E 1850, Scovill Mfg. Co. v. J. Satler (Easle 
territory as would prevent competition;| Radio'co.). Claims 1, 2, 3 and 4 held in- 


whether the granting of a new certificate, 
over the protest of an existing transpor- 
tation company, would probably result in 


fringed Sept. 20, 1927. 
1276753, F. Groch, Ore concentration, in- 
cluded by stipulation May 21, 1931, in suit 


ue ; 1 ‘ } 
such ruinous competition as would impair| Doc. gii8, J.P. Ruth. Jr, v. Stearns Rosers 
or jeopardize the public service; whether,| Mfe. Co. : , 


im case of two or more applicants for a 
route, all other things being equal, one} 
applicant possesses a much greater degree 
of financial responsibility than the other; 
and whether; in the same situation, the 


1307734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating means, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2150, The Bassick Mfg. 
Co. v. J. M. Cohen, et al. (Haymarket Hard- 
ware Co.). Injunction Nov. 27, 1925, 

1308324, P. M. Bellard, Device for gaging 
circular work, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2045, The 





Operation by one company would create| L. 8. Starrett Co. v. B. C, Ames Co.  Dis- 
a greater burden upon our public high- missed without prejudice Dee. 23, 1925. 


1331884, G. Sundback, Sheet metal form- 
ing and setting machine, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] Doc. E 54/211, Hookless Fastener Co. vy, In- 


™~ 


through the imposition of a tax which is, 








« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


terstate Mechanical Laboratories, Inc. 
sent decree for plaintiff June 6, 1931. 

1354096, W. Fels, Buttless knitting machine 
needle, filed March 13, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 5415, M. Nudegger v. K. Kessling. 

1371231, S. Elliott, Controlling means for 
centrifugal oil burners, filed June 4, 1931, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3430, Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co. v. Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 

1417622, J. J. Marx, Ironing machine, D. 
cC., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5435, Brillo Mfg. Co., 
Inc. v. Pierce Steam Laun“ry. “1c. Consent 
decree for plaintiff June 2, 1931. 

1483361, J. P. McCarthy. .sethod of re- 
claiming waste, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Indiana- 
polis), Doc. 1232, The American Laundry 
Machinery Co. v. Hoosier Waste Renovating 
Co. Dismissed without prejudice May 14, 


Con- 


1931 

1521537, H. W. Houghton, Fumigant and 
process of fumigation, filed May 25, 1931, 
D. Cc. N. D. Calif., S. Div., Doc. 2896-L, 
Safety Fumigant & Chemical Co., et 
al. v. J. J. Reid, et al. 

1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device ‘for 
motor vehicles, filed June 2, 1931, D. C., 
W. D. Wash., S. Div., Doc. E 454, Rotary Lift 
Co., et al. v. American Mfg. Co. 

1570364, J. Wieder, Sample tab, filed 
March 9, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5408, 
Standard Sample Card Co., Inc. et al. v. 
Tango Gown Shop, Inc 

1580847, H. E. Moineau, 


Inc., 


Wire receptacle, 


D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2667, Marlboro Wire 
Goods Co. v. Home Accessories Co. Decree 
affirmed April 28, 1928. 


1611444, D. M. Hepburn, Stone asphalt 
road and method of preparing and laying 
same, D. C., E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 9319, 
Amiesite Asphalt Co. of America v. Flinn 
Paving Co., et al. Consent decree holding 
cine to 6 incl. valid and infringed May 
29, 1931. 











ATTORNEY GENERAL 


OF TEXAS 








JAMES VY. ALLRED 

Aw TEXAS, July 9.—The Attor- 

ney General of Texas, James V. 
Allred, is conducting, with a committee 
of the State Legislature, an extensive 
investigation into collections of excess 
and illegal fees by county sheriffs and 
other local officials under the Texas fee 
system. 

At the request of Mr. Allred, a special 
grand jury was convened at Austin, and 
has begun an inquiry into evidence of 
illegal instances of collections of mile- 
age and fee claims. 


in effect, a tax for the privilege of transact- 
ing such commerce. Adams Express Com- 
pany v. Ohio, 166 U. 8. 185, 218. 


following language is used: 


within the principle of these and numerous 
other decisions of like character which might 


of the privilege of using an instrumentality 
of interstate commerce. It reasonably can 
not be distinguished from a tax for using 
@ locomotives or a car employed in such 
commerce, 

A tax laid upon the use of the ferry boat, 
would present an exact parallel. And is not 
the fuel consumed in propelling the boat an 
instrumentality of commerce no less than 
the boat itself? A tax, which falls directly 
upon the use of one of the means by which 
commerce is carried on, directly burdens that 
commerce. 

If a tax can not be laid by a State upon 
the interstate transportation of the sub- 
jects of commerce, as this court definitely 
has held, it is little more than repetition 
to say that such a tax can not be laid upon 
the use of a medium by which such trans- 
portation is effected. 

“All restraints by exactions in the form 
of taxes upon much transportation, or upon 
acts necessary to its completion, are so 
many invasions of the exclusive power of 


merce between the States.” Gloucester 
Ferry Co. v. Pennsylvania, supra, p. 214. 
In U. 8. Airways v. Shaw, 45 Fed. (2) 


cuit sitting in the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma decided a case similar in many 
respects to the case at bar, by declaring 
the statute invalid. The substance of the 
decision is fairly set forth in paragraphs 
one and two of the syllabus, which read 
as follows: 

State statute levying excise tax on gaso- 
line held invalid as interference with inter- 
state commerce as applied to air transporta- 
tion companies engaged in interstate trans- 

ortation business (Const. art. 1, * 8, cl. 3; 

aws Okl. 1923, c. 239, as amended by Laws 
1923-24, c. 101, Laws 1925, c. 198, and Laws 
1929 (Sp. Sess.) co. 278, 279). 

Complaining parties are engaged in the 
transportation y airplane of passengers, 
freight, express, and mail from points out- 
side to points within the State and vice 
versa. Gasoline used as motor power in air- 
planes in question is purchased largely 
within State, and tax in question is paid 
fneongn consignees and distributors of gaso- 

ne. 

Intrastate operation of air transportation 
company held interdependent with interstate 
commerce, rendering gasoline used in intra- 
state business not subject to excise tax 
(Const. art. 1, * 8, cl. 3; Laws Okl. 1923, c. 
239, as amended by~Laws 1923-24, c. 101, 
Laws 1925, c. 18, and Laws 1929 (Sp. Sess.) 
co. 278, 279). 

Airway companies engaged in interstate 
transportation business carrying passengers, 
freight, express, and mail from points out- 
side to points within State, and vice versa, 
conducted a like intrastate transportation 
business without which interstate trans- 
portation business could not be efficiently 
and economically conducted. 


Decision in Case 
Of Another Air Line 


Later a statutory court again in the 
Tenth Circuit sitting in the District of 
New Mexico rendered a similar decision 
in Midcontinent Air Express 
Lujan, 47 Fed. 
tax. upon gasoline used by a transport 





cision is fairly suggested in the second 
| Easenene of the syllabus reading as fol- 
ows: 


Excise tax upon all gasoline used by air 
transport corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce and intrastate commerce inci- 
dental thereto held direct burden on inter- 
state commerce, and therefore invalid 
(Comp. St. N. M. 1929, * * * 60-101, 60-203). 

Air transport corporation operated from 
point in Texas through State of New Mexico 
to point in Colorado, and engaged in trans- 
porting passengers, freight, and express for 
hire. It also carried on intrastate business, 
but such business was merely incidental to 
interstate business. Two classes of busi- 
ness were so interdependent and so com- 
mingled, both with reference to receipts 
and expenses, that amount of gasoline used 
| in each could not be determined and appor- 

tioned. 

It is not contended that the entire tax 
on gasoline used at the airports in this 





case is invalid, for the reason that it is| 


;capable of segregation and actually has! 
| been Segregated as to its use in inter-| 
state commerce and intrastate commerce | 
| and only the enforcement of the law which 
purports to levy and collect the tax upon | 
gasoline used in interstate commerce is 
challenged. | 


Situations Are Said 
Not to Be Analogous | 


| Were the situation in the case at bar | 
}in all respects analogous to the cases 
| last cited, it would require no further | 
;comment from this court at to those de-| 
cisions ruling this case, especially in view | 
|of the fact that three of the distinguished | 
| present Circuit Judges (Cotteral, Phillips | 
| and McDermott) of the Tenth Circuit sat | 
|upon the statutory courts. But there is| 
janother angle of the case which makes| 
it clear to me on account of a peculiar | 
feature of the statute in question. The}! 
last paragraph of the statute provides in 
substance, that the tax received from gas- | 
oline used at any municipal air field be} 


paid by the State Treasurer receiving the| 


same to the city where such air field is 


located to be used for the maintenance | 


and improvement of such field. 

The query in the mind of the court is 
as to whether or not this does not bring 
jthe statute in question within the scope 
of another line of cases presenting a 
| different feature of the law. The thought 
}can be best expressed by a reference to 
some of these. In Hendrick v. Maryland, 
235 U. S. 610, which is a case concerning 
a@ graduated license fee on motor vehicies 


[Continued on Page 7, Column §.} 


148, a statutory court in the Tenth Cir-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Later in the decision at page 252 the | 


The statute here assailed clearly comes | 


be added. The tax is exacted as the price | 


Congress to regulate that portion of com- | 


Corp. v.| 
(2) 266, holding that a} 











corporation in interstate commerce where | 
it was likewise engaged in intrastate com- | 
merce and incidental to the former, made | 
the entire tax bad. The gist of the de-| 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Liability insurance—Breaches of conditions by assured—Availability 
to insurer as defense in action by assured’s judgment creditor— 

Where a policy insuring the owner of premises against liability for injuries sus- 
tained thereon required the owner to notify the insurer in gwriting of any accident 
on the premises and to deliver to the insurer any summons served on the owner in 
an action for injuries, the owner’s failure to give such notice and to deliver the 
summons served in an action against him deprived the injured person of the right, 
under Massachusetts statutes, to the application, upon her judgment against the 
owner, of the amount of the policy, in the absence of facts creating an estoppel 
or waiver of the insurer’s right to relief from liability on the policy by reason of 
the breaches of such conditions, since the breaches of the conditions, available to 
the insurer as a defense as against the owner, was likewise available as against the 
owner’s judgment creditor. 

Kana v. Fishman et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 26, 1931. 


» 








Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation by State—Certificate of public necessity and con- 
venience—Right of railroad company to certificate permitting coordination of rail- 
road service with bus operations as against application of bus company — 

Where a railroad company which had for a long term of years furnished inter- 
state and intrastate railroad transportation along a certain route in the State of 
Ohio filed its application with the State Public Utilities Commission for a certificate 
of public necessity and convenience which would permit it to supplement its rail- 
road #ervice by the coordination of such service with intrastate bus operations over 
such route, and protested against the grant of a certificate authorizing the intra- 
state operation of buses over the route by a bus company, and where the railroad 
company, for a period of years prior to the bus company’s application had annually 
suffered diminishing revenues from passenger traffic by reason of the use of private 
and public motor vehicles and would suffer a further decrease in revenues from 
the intrastate operation of buses over the route by the bus company, the certificate 
for the intrastate operation of buses over the route should have been granted to the 
railroad company instead of to the bus company.—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. 
v — Utilities Commission of Ohio. (Ohio Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1086, July 
10, 1931. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation by State—Certificates of public necessity and 
convenience—Application for certificates authorizing intrastate operation—Effect 
of possession of certificates authorizing interstate operation— 

Bus companies applying to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for certificates 
for the intrastate operation of the buses were not, because in possession of cer- 
tificates for the interstate operation of the buses over the same route, in a more 
favorable position than if they had not acquired such interstate certificates, since 
the issue of the certificates for the interstate operation of the buses was not predi- 
cated upon the existence of public convenience and necessity —Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. et al. v. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. (Ohio Sup. Ct.—6 U. 8S. 
Daily, 1086, July 10, 1931. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation by State—Certificate of public necessity and con- 
venience—Considerations on application by two or more carriers for operation of 
buses over same route— 

On the application of one or more bus companies for a certificate of public ne- 
cessity and convenience authorizing the operation of buses over a certain route 
for intrastate passengers, the Public Utilitiés Commission of Ohio is not limited 
in its consideration of the applications, to the question of whether public necessity 
and convenience exists for the operation of buses over thé route, but should also 
consider whether the issue of a certificate to an applicant would create such a 
monopoly over transportation in the territory as would prevent competition, whether 
the granting of a new certificate over the protest of an existing transportation 
company would probably result in such ruinous competition as would impair or 
jeopardize the public service, whether one of two or more applicants possesses a 
much greater degree of financial responsibility than the other, other things being 
equal, and whether in the same situation the operation by one company would 
create a greater burden on the public highway than would the operation of buses 
by the other applicants——Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. v. Public Utilitiés Com- 
mission of Ohio. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1086, July 10, 1931. 


State Taxation 


WYOMING—Gasoline tax—Fuel used in airplanes engaged in interstate com- 
merce—Use of proceeds of tax for maintenance and improvement of airports— 

A Wyoming statute providing for the payment of a gasoline tax and for the 
payment by the State Treasurer of the proceeds of the tax collected on gasoline 
used at municipally owned air fields to the municipalities for the maintenance and 
improvement of the air fields is not a burden on interstate commerce, in violation 
of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, as to an airplane transport 
company engaged in interstate commerce in so far as it imposes a tax on the 
gasoline with which such company refuels its airplanes at municipally owned air- 
ports within the State maintained principally for the benefit of such company, 
notwithstanding the use of such gasoline by the company for the transportation 
of passengers and express in interstate commerce and in the transportation of 
United States mails, in view of the use of the proceeds of the tax on such gasoline 
for the maintenance and improvement of the airports—Boeing Air Transport, 


Inc., v. Edelman, State Treasurer, et al. (D. C., D. Wyo.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1086, July 
10, 1931. 





Profit From Sale 
Of Land by Club 
Is Found Taxable 


Levy Is Held Applicable to 
Disposition of Property in 
Excess of Actual Needs of 
Organization 


A country club organized for the pur- 
pose of acquiring, developing and opera- 
ting a golf course, a club house and 
grounds is taxable under the Revenue Act 
of 1928 and prior revenue acts for profits 
| made on the sale of parcels of land which 
|had been acquired in excess of the club's 
needs, under a ruling just announced in 
@ memorandum of the General Counsel of 
{the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
| The club had been forced to acquire 
| tracts of land larger than its needs in or- 
der to secure a site for its golf course. 
| After.the course had been completed part 
|of the land was therefore unused and 
certain parcels’ were sold by the club each 
| year since its organization in 1916. 
|. The club contended that the sales of 
|land adjacent to the golf course have been 
| incidental to the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is therefore entitled to the exemption 
granted clubs organized and operated ex- 
clusively for nonprofitable purposes. 

In ruling that the club is taxable the 
General Counsel said: 

“A club may engage in incidental in- 
|come-producing activities without losing 
|its right to exemption, but such activities 
should be limited to those carried on for 
| the accommodation of members and their 
| guésts. 

| It is not believed that the regulations 
of the Department contemplate that an 
organization organized as a social or recre- 
|ational club may engage in activities of 
the character here in question and be ex- 
|empt on the theory that the club is merely 
|using the income so derived in the 
furtherance of its activities.” 








Protest on Freight Rate 
Is Asked in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 9. 

A call for volunteers to aid in protesting 
the proéposed 15 per cent freight rate in- 
|crease sought by the railroads has been 
jsent to Wyoming agricultural, livestock 
;and industrial leaders by the State Public 
Service Commission, 

It was stated in a letter by the Com- 
|mission that it has no funds to pay the 
expenses of presenting witnesses and evi- 
dence at the hearing on the railroads’ 
| proposal, which, if granted, would cost 
Wyoming shippers $10,000,000 annually. 

The Commission also announced that 
the railroads operating in Wyoming have 
| filed a petition with the State Commis- 
| sion for a 15 per cent increase in intra- 
state rates. 


‘Decisions Just Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 9 
Francis H. Deland and Lillian R. Deland, 

Docket No. 28690. _ 
Fraud penalties disallowed for lack 
of evidence on the part of respondent. 

Statute of limitations held to have 
run against collection of deficiency as- 
sessed for 1921. 

Respondent's determination of defi- 
ciencies in tax for the years 1922 to 
1925, inclusive, affirmed for lack of 
evidence to show error. 








Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent 


The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and jn addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


mark, 


Full text of 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
Patents Quarterly: 


Bar 


Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
copyright and unfair competition 
cases in United States District Courts. 
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States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 
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Commissioner of Patents, including trade 
mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
fice Gazette or any other publication—being 
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sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition cases. 
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\Oklahoma to Vote | 
| On Foreclosure Act 


Railroad Allowed |Higher Insurance Rates Asked 
Intrastate Bus | Yor Workmen’s Compensation 


Service in Ohio 


Right to Coordinate Its 
Rail Lines Recognized as 
Against the Application of 
Private Bus Company 














_ |Committee Decides to Submit | 
gency Increases Proposed to Balance) Amendment on Escheat of 


ins 1 . | Realty to St 
Steady Gains in Loss Ratios apie at beg 





| Emer 





| 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 9. 
Following conferences between the Gov- 
|ernor’s Committee of 21 and agents and 
|other representatives of member com- 
|panies of the American Life Convention, | 
|the Committee has adopted a resolution | 
; to submit to the people of the State an 
|amendment to section 2 of article 22 of | 
|the State Constitution changing the pe- 
|Tiod that life insurance companies and 
| other corporations may hold real estate 
| acquired through foreclosure proceedings 

eto 





New York, N. Y., July 9.—Emergency|and 1929. However, it was pointed out, 
rate increases in workmen’s compensation | the loss ratio in 1928 was considerably 
insurance, averaging 13.4 per cent nation-| higher than in 1927 and 1929 showed an- 
wide, but varying in individual States from | other appreciable increase. This was due 
no change in the present rate level to an| to two factors—a constantly and fairly 
ee “* Ti — aoe ee uniform increase in medical loss ratios, 
‘ y the National Council on Compensation | averaging slightly less than 0.7 per cent 
[Continued from Page 6.] Insurance as a means of meeting the a vane for the last five years, and a rapid 
ways than would the operation of other| crisis existing in the compensation field,| increase in indemnity loss ratio in 1928 
companies applying for ghe same route.| according to Clarence W. Hobbs, special| and 1929 after three years in which the 

Without citing the many authorities| representative of the National Convention ratio had remained constant. Incomplete | re escheat from 7 to 10 years. 
decided by this court touching the regu-|of Insurance Commissioners on the Na- statistics for 1930 show loss ratios in the| The proposed amendment further pro- 
lation of our public highways, it may be| tional Council. ageregate slightly higher than in 1929, Vides “that any corporation ae 80 
Said that it has been the established policy| In a memorandum sent to the members, ‘The factors responsible for the increas-|®cauired title to real estate upon fore- 
of this court to protect existing lines of} of the National Convention of Insurance ing loss ratio are, in Mr. Hobbs’ opinion, | Closure of such mortgages or in collec. | 
transportation and to refuse certificates |Commissioners, Mr. Hobbs analyzed the! as follows: |tion of debt and not having disposed of | 
to new operators where the existing lines| reasons for the present emergency, said, 1. A falling off in pay rolls, both by|the same prior to the adoption of this 
of transportation adequately furnish| to result chiefly from the depression, and curtailment of employment and by re-|®mendment, shall have 10 years’ time for 
transportation to the public; and this is| outlined the steps taken in developing | ductions in wage scale. the adoption hereof to dispose of said real 
true whether the existing lines be motor|rates commensurate with existing condi-| 2. An increased incentive to economy; | State; provided, however, that nothing 
transportation companies, interurban com- | tions. a tendency to attempt to balance the em- | herein shall inure to defeat any title to 
panies, or railroad companies; and we| Mr. Hobbs explained that new rates ployers’ operating losses by getting the Teal estate which has been escheated to| 
think this was also the legislative policy.| were formulated following the adoption| most possible out of the reduced forces | the State, or to affect or abate any action 

Revenues Considered |of a resolution by the Insurance Com-| employed. to ee ae — — ae hee 
" : yj. | missioners at their recent meeting in Chi- commenced prior to and is pending a e 
The record discloses that the Pennsyl | & 3. A tendency on the part of employes adoption of this amendment.” 


vania Railroad Company, of which the | #80 whereby the supervisory officials rec-|to make the most out of injuries sus- 
Transit Company is a subsidiary, has for | 08ized that a continuation of the present tained; those injured often prefer to re- ee 
Deaths in Industrial 
. 
Accidents Increased 


a long term of years been furnishing in- | conditions “seems likely to imperil the | ceive compensation when future employ- 
In Ohio During M 











portation along this route; that the pur- urged immediate action by the carriers, 4. A tendency on the part of State in- 
pose of the Transit Company’s application | the National Council on Compensation In- | qustrial boards toward a liberal interpre- 
is to supplement railroad service by co- | surance and individual insurance commis- | tation of the lhw, basing compensation on 
ordination of that service with intrastate | !oners. normal easnings rather than actual earn- 
bus operations from Steubenville to the| Increasing Loss Ratios ings when the injured worker is employed 
Indiana line. The Commission stated in|¢ .- a only’ part time. 

the majority opinion that the installation Said to Be Responsible 5. The increase in medical loss ratios 
of operation by the White Star Bus Line| The method adopted as the basis for i§ Prebagly due to conditions in the med- 
would not injure the Pennsylvania Rail- | emergency increases in rates, he said, was i¢@l profession and warrants a prediction 
road to any appreciable degree. But it|to take as a starting point the loss ratio|°f @ continued increase in the future. 

| for 1929, the last complete policy year, 


is not disputed that by reason of the use ; ; N , 
except for the smaller States where two Mechanization Not Seen 


of private and public motor vehicles fhe 
railroad company has annually suffered | or three years’ experience was used, then! As an Important Factor 
diminishing revenues from passenger traf-| project the constantly increasing medical Mr. Hobbs gave only minor weight to 
fic for a period of years prior to the} loss ratios to 1932, the period in which} mechanization of industry as a factor, | 
Transit Company's application for an in-| the new rates are to be effective and, stating that its “average effect on indus- | 
trastate route; and there is no doubt that | finally, add an emergency loading of 2% | try as a whole is probably no more than | 
if the White Star Line should be permitted | per cent (equivalent to a trifle more than | slight constant upward tendency.” How- . Co.umavs, Onto, July 9. | 
to occupy this new route along the rail-/|a 4 per cent flat increase in rate) to cover | ever, he said, all labor-saving devices do |. Ninety-six industrial accident fatalities | 
road line such operation would further | the contingency of an increase in indem-| tend to reduce the pay roll and the ex- | were reported to the State Industrial Com- 
curtail the passenger revenues of the rail- | nity losses over those of policy policy year | posure and have a general tendency to- | mission in May, or 13 more than in the | 
read company, which the latter now seeks | 1929. ward an increase in the individual hazard, |™onth before and eight less than in May, | 
to safeguard by means of bus operations A constantly increasing loss ratio in| The average increase of 13.4 per cent | 1930, the Commission has just announced. 
along its line in Ohio. “| workmen’s compensation insurance is re-|in rates resulting from the adoption of | S!x counties reported their first fatalities 
sponsible for the situation, Mr. Hobbs ex- the new rating method, according to Mr. | for the year leaving 20 with clear records 


Findings Stated | 
These reasons lead us to the conclusion | plained. Ordinarily rates are based on Hobbs, is divided roughly as follows: | S° far in 1931. 
the average experience of the last three 


that, as between the applications of the | ; Changing from the three-year basis of ex- | 
White Star Line and the Transit Company, | policy years for which complete data are | perience to the one year, 1929, accounts 
available which in this case are 1927, 1928 1 


the latter should have been awarded the for 7 per cent; the projection of medical 
certificate. The case of N. Y. Central R. loss ratios for about 2 per cent, and the 
Co. v. Public Utilities Commission, 123 R + emefgency loading for about 4 per cent. 

evised Schedule 

es 
Ordered in Texas 
es 
Compensation Rates 


| a - 
terstate and intrastate railroad trans- | Condition of compensation carriers” and! ment and wages are uncertain. 


Progress Made in Prevention 
Activity and Slackening 
Of Work Reduced Mis- 
haps in Pennsylvania 


May for fatal and nonfatal injuries and | 
occupational diseases. 


May, 1930. 


| in 
| The severity of the month o 


f 790,373 


Ohio St. 370, 175 N. E. 596, does not apply “Taken by States,” Mr. Hobbs informed 
to this situation, since the White Star Line 


was not an existing corporation occupying 
the intrastate route from West Virginia 
to Indiana. The case is more germane to 
the claim made by the existing transpor- 
tation companies. However that case 
may be distinguished from the present 
one in that the Commission found in the 
New York Central R. Co. case that there 
was no public convenience and necessity 
for freight service, and that the services 
furnished by the existing factilities were 
reasonably adequate. In the instant case 
the Commission found that the services | 
of the existing companies in transportation 
of passengers over the entire route were 
inadequate; and further found that pub- 
lic necessity and convenience required 
the character of intrastate passenger | 
service applied for by the applicants. 
Affiliations Revealed 

From the opinion it is apparent that 
the majority of the Commission thought 
that, since the White Star. Line would 
operate over the proposed route in its in- 
terstate operation, the granting to the 
Transit Company of a certificate to op- 
erate over the same route would place 
an additional burden upon the public high- 
ways. However, in answer to that, the 
Transit Company advised the Commission 
during the hearing that it proposed to 
use “busses now operated in interstate 


the Insurance Commissioners, “the re- | 
sults are greater or less than the nation- | Preceding month And 137,506 less than for 
wide increase. As would naturally be ex- | May, 1930. 
pected, the increase runs heavier than the | 

average in most of the large industrial | 

States in which the effect of the depres- 
sion was most marked. Also in States 
which have been reluctant to bring their 
rates up to the levels indicated by the 
rating plan previously in force, the in- 
creases run heavier than the average. In 
the States where for one reason or an- 
other the depression has had a less 
marked effect, the increases tend to fall 
below the average and are in some cases 
nonexistent. 

“This is, of course, an emergency meas- | accidents reported in February, 1931, the 
ure and advocated as such. It has not|low mark of industrial casualties in the 
been specifically endorsed by the conven- | State. Fatal accidents in May numbered 
tion, and may receive the attention of that 143, an increase of 19, or 15.3 per cent, as 
body at the September convention. Be-| compared with the total for April. Non- 
fore that time it will probably oome to | fatal accidents totaled 8,933 in May, a re- 
the attention of supervising officials in | duction of 143, or 1.6 per cent, from the 
all of the regulated States. The plan | total for the previous month. 
has been presented to the National Coun-| Progress in accident prevention, in- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. The gen- | creased efficiency of labor and a slacken- 
eral principle was adopted at a meeting | ing in employment undoubtedly were fac- 
of the Rate Committee on June 26, and 
rates for the several States are at the 
moment being presented to regional com- 
| mittees. It appears to be the intent to 
present the same plan to the several inde- 
pendent boards at an early date.” 





Harrissurc, Pa., July 9. 

Accidents in Pennsylvania industry de- 
clined in May, reaching the second lowest 
| total recorded for any month since the 
inception of the workmen's compensation 
law in January, 





Increases and Reductions. 
Made in Accordance With | 
Hazard Experience in 
Each Classification 


dustry. 


to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensa- 


AusTIN, Tex., July 9. 
The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
| missioners has promulgated, effective Aug. 
1, revised rates for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the State. The changes 
affect principally the classifications in 
|which the Texas pay roll amounts to 
$1,000,000 or more for the latest policy | 
year or an aggregate of $4,000,000 or 
more for the last five statistical years. 
Some rates have been increased while 
{in other classifications, reductions have 
been made, the Board announced. 
Revision Ordered 
A statement issued by the Casualty In- 
|Surance Commissioner, W. S. Pope, fol- 


it was stated. In comparison with the 
| accident figures for May, 1930, fatal acci- 
| dents for May, 1931, showed an increase 
of 16, or 12.6 per cent, and nonfatalities 
declined 3,126, or 25.9 per cent. 











service by the Greyhound lines in this! lows in full text: Mr. Hobbs declared that the carriers | = = = = = 
service _so that there would be no addi-| The Board of Insurance Commissioners | have eliminated unnecessary expenses and | signed for that purpose and as such 
tional busses on the highway.” It ap-|has promulgated and published, to be-| made all possible economies. There has | merits consideration.” 
pears from the record that the Greyhound | come effective 12:01 a. m., Aug. 1, 1931,| been some increase in expense in recent| The proposed increases for the various 
lines (an affiliated company) are now op-|a revision of insurance rates for work- | years, he said, due “to splitting the busi- | States, as set forth by Mr. Hobbs, are as 
erating along this proposed route west of |men’s compensation insurance in the ness among too many carriers,” but the follows: 
Columbus, and that east of Columbus they | State of Texas. influx of new companies has ceased and Pet ct 
are running via the National Highway to| The rate changes affect only new and_ the “status of some of the new entrants | ian sas hance’ B peo ionn a 
Bridgeport, Ohio; and the Commission | renewal business at their normal rate ex- i8 involved in a certain doubt.” \Germent.....-. 389 iilinels .... 82 
was advised that :. sufficient number of! piration date on and after 12:01 a. m.,| “It seems folly to look for a betterment | Massachusetts ... 15.4 Iowa ............. : 
busses would be transferred from the} Aug. 1, 1931. of economic conditions in the immediate | New Jefsey ..... 10.8 Nebraska ........ 28 
Greyhound lines to the proposed route| The rate changes made at this time future sufficient to effect general relief,” A err m4 — ** 25.6 
of the Pennsylvania General Transit Com-/ affect principally~those classifications of Mr. Hobbs concluded. “There must be &/ Rnode Island’... 48 Missouri ........ 3.0 
pany east and west of Columbus, thus hazard in which the Texas pay roll) measure of cooperation all around. The| Maryland ....... 93 Oklahoma ....... 57.9 
minimizing the burden that would other-| amounts to $1,000,000, or over, for the carriers can not well decline to trim their | Dist. of Col. .... 3.5 Texas ....... sees 20.0 
wise be placed upon the public highways. | latest policy year for which statistics are | Sails to the gale; but what economies | Jireinia ....--.. 282 oe 
Opinion of Court avaliable, or an aggregate of a $4,000,000, they can effect can not afford relief | Georgia.......... 108 . 25.2 
The court is of the opinion that the pay roll, or over, for the latest five-year unless the causes of underwriting loss | Alabama . 6.7 18.2 
Commission érred in awarding the cer- | statistical period. are eliminated. Compensation can not | Tennessee 5.9 36.7 
tificate to the White Star Bus Line Com- Increas¢s and Reductions bear all the burden, but there is no reason | Kentucky 3 tee =. 
pany; that under the state of this record,| These rate changes have been made on | Why it should not pay its own way. The! minnesota . Om “Reel ...c0ccsa0 14.4 
upon compliance with its purpose to trans- the indications of the experience of each 13.3 





present claim for emergency relief is de- Wisconsin 

fer and operate busses of the Greyhound — - — 
line over the route applied for, and in 
the manner proposed by it on the hear- 
ing, the Transit Company's amended ap- 
plication for intrastate operation from one 
State line to the other should be granted. 
The order of the Commission awarding 
the certificate to the White Star Bus Line 
Company is unlawful and unreasonable; 
it is therefore reversed, and the cause will 


classification of hazard. In accordance 
with the experience some rates have been 
lowered and some have been raised. 
Among those which have been lowered 
{may be mentioned the cotton ginning, 
cotton compress, and sugar refining. 
Among those that have been raised are 
automobile manufacturing, electric light 
}and power line construction, and con- 
tracting classifications. 











» be remanded to the Commision, with in-| Notices of these rate revisions and EVENTEEN of 50 industrial post offices in the United States reported gains in postal receipts in June over that 
structions to grant the amended applica- | changes have been sent to the insurance month in 1930, while reports of 12 of 50 selected offices showed similar increases, according to statements of 
tion of the Pennsylvania General Transit |companies writing workmen’s compensa- postal receipts in June at 50 selected and 50 industria! offices, just issued by the Post Office Department. It was 
Company, in accordance with this opinion, | tion insurance in Texas, and to their va- stated orally at the Department that both groups of offices reported smaller decreases in total receipts in June, as | 
subject to the restrictions it has hereto- rious local agents. compared to June of last year, than they reported in the month of May, thus compared, and that these latest re- | 

oe fore ordered, protecting each of the ex- a 


isting intrastate transportation companies, 


including the intrastate operation betwen text: 


Report Filed on Condition cities and the 50 industrial centers follows in full 


























































Interstate Plane 


| evidence concerning the value of the facili- 


| taining 


A total of 14,141 claims were filed in | 
This number was | 
224 more than in April and 4,628 less than 


{days lost is 100,795 more than for the| 


1916, according to the} 
monthly report of the Bureau of Statis- | 
tics, State Department of Labor and In- | 

A total of 9,076 accidents were reported | 


tion during May, 32 in excess of the 9,044, 


Decline in Post Office Receipts During lene | 
Was Less Than That Reported in Previous Month 
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Liable to State 


Tax on Gasoline 


Wyoming Levy for Benefit 


Of Municipal Airports 
Held Not to Be Violative 
Of Commerce Clause | 


6 | 
t| 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


engaged in interstate commerce, Justic 
McReynolds in speaking for the court a 
p:.gé 623-624 says: 

In view of the many decisions of this 
court there can be no serious doubt that 
where a State at its own expense furnishes 
special facilities for the use of those en- 
gaged in commerce, interstate as well as 
domestic, it may exact compensation there- 
for. The amount of the charges and the 
method of collection are primarily for de- 
termination by the State itself; and so long 
as they are reasonable and are fixed accord- 
ing to some uniform, fair and practical 
standard they constitute no burden on in- 
terstate commerce. Transportation Co. v. 
Parkersburg, 107 U. 8. 691, 699; Huse v. 
Glover, 119 U. S. 543, 548, 549; Mononogahela 
Navigation Co. v. United States, 148 U. 8. 
312, 329, 330; Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. 
8. 352, 405; and authorities cited. 

The action of the State must be treated 
as correct unless the contrary is made to 
appear. In the instant case there is no 


ties supplied by the State, the cost of main- 
them, or the fairness of the 
methods adopted for collecting the charges 
imposed; and we can not say from a mere 
inspection of the statute that its provisions 
are arbitrary or unreasonable. 


Telegraph Case Cited 

In Postal Telegraph Cable Company vV.| 
City of Richmond, 249 U. 8. 252, involving 
a tax to be paid by a telegraph company 


engaged in interstate and intrastate busi- 
ness, Justice Clarke at page 259-260, says: | 


Even if the net returns from the intra- 
state business should not equal such tax 
and it must be paid from interstate earn- 
ings, this alone would not be conclusive 
against its validity. If the method of do- 
ing interstate business necessarily imposes 
duties and liabilities upon a municipality, 
it may not be charged with the cost o these 
without just compensation. Even interstate 
business must pay its way—in this case 
for its right of way and the expense to 
others incident to the use of it. t. Louis 
v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 148 U. 8. 
supra, pp. , @t seq.; Atlantic & Pacific 
Telegraph Co. v. Philadelphia, 190 U, 8. 
160, 163: St. Louis v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 149 U. 8. 465. 

Such compensation should also include 
the expense of inspection of the poles and 
wires used, and of such supervision of the 
business of the company conducted in the 
streets, as may be reasonably necessary to 
secure the safety of life and property of 
the inhabitants and of the users of the 
streets; but with the authority in the courts, 
on proper application, to determine whether 
under the conditions prevailing in a given 
case, the charge made is reasonably propor- 
tionate to the service to be rendered and 


the liabilities involved, or whether it is a 
disguised attempt to impose a burden on 
interstate commerce. St. Louis v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 146 U. 8. 92; St. Louis 
v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 149 U. 8. 
465, Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. v. Baltimore, 
156 U. 8. 210; Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 
Co., v. Philadelphia, 190 U. S. 160, 163; 
Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co., 195 U. 8. 540, 566 Western Union 
Telegraph Co. v. Richmond, 224 U. 8. 160, 
169. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Motor Vehicle Case 


In Kane vy. State of New Jersey, 242 U. 
|S. 160, involving the registration fee of 
| vehicles of nonresidents moving in inter- 
state commerce, a paragraph of the sylla- 
bus reads as follows: 

As applied to vehicles of nonresidents mov- 
ing in interstate commerce as well as to 
vehicles of residents, the amount of the 
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HARRY J. MORTENSEN 


N ADISON, WIS., July 9—Harry J. 
1 Mortensen, recently appointed Wis- 
contin State Insurance Commissioner, 
was born in the town of Fountain, 
Juneau County, Wis., Sept. 18, 1876. He 
received his education in the schools 
of New Lisbon, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1896. He studied law at the 
University of Wisconsin, graduating in 
1902. 

He was City Attorney of New Lisbon 
for four terms, District Attorney of Ju- 
neau County for three terms, and was 
elected a member of the Wisconsin As- 
sembly, lower house of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, in 1908, serving three terms. 
He served as a member of the interim 
committee on insurance which drew the 

lan for a codification of the insurance 
aws in 1912. 


Mr. Mortensen served as a member of 
the State Annuity Board from 1921 to 
1929 and has served several terms as a 
member of the Republican State Central 
Committee. He is president of the New 
Lisbon Bank and has also practiced law 
at New Lisbon. 





610; Kano v. New Jersey, 242 U. 8. 160. Com- 
pare Packard v. Banton, 254 U. 8. 140, 144. 


License Fee Considered 


Later the same justice in Sprout v.| 
City of South Bend, 277 U. 8. 163, in dis- 
cussing a license fee imposed upon those 
|engaged in interstate commerce at page | 
| 159 says: 


It is true that, in the absence of Fed- 
| eral legislation covering the subject, the 
| State may impose, even upon vehicles using 
| the highways exclusively in interstate com- 
| merce, nondiscriminatory regulations for the 
purpose of insuring the public safety and 
convenience; that licensing or registration 
of buses in a measure appropriate to that 
end; and that a license fee no larger in 
amount than is reasonably required to de- 
fray the expense of administering the regu- 
lations may be demanded endrick v. 
Maryland, 233 U. 8S. 610, 622; Kane v. New 
Jersey, 242 U. 8. 160; Morris v. Duby, 274 
U. 8. 133; Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8. 554. Com- 
pare Hoss v. Pawloski, 274 U. 8. 332. 


These powers may also be exercised by a 
city if authorized to do so by appropriate 
legislation. Compare Erb v. Morasch, 177 U. 
S. 588, 585; Mackay Telegraph Co. v. Little 
Rock, 250 U. 8. 94, 99. Such regulations 
rest for their validity upon the same basis 





registration fee may properly be based 
not only on the cost of inspection and regu- 
lation, but also on the cost of maintaining 
improved roads. ; 

In Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8S. 534, Justice 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| tors in the low total of accidents for May,| Brandeis in discussing a tax upon motor | 


vehicles operating as common carriers ex- 
clusively in interstate commerce, at page 
556-557, says: 

The plaintiffs claim that, as applied to 
them, the act violates the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution. They insist 
that, as they are engaged exclusively in 
interstate commerce, they are not subject to 
regulation by the State; that it is without 
power to require that before using its high- 
ways they apply for and obtain a certificate; 
and that it is also without power to impose, 
in addition to the annual license fee de- 
manded of all persois using automobiles on 
the highways, a tax upon them, under 
614-94, for the maintenance and repair of 
the highways and for the administration 
and enforcement of the laws governing the 
use of the same. 

The contrary is settled. The highways are 
public property. Users of them, although 
engaged exclusively in interstate commerce, 
are subject to regulation by the State to 
ensure safety and convenience and the 
conservation of the highways. Morris v. 
Duby, auto, p. 133; Hess v. Pawloski, ante, 

. 552. Users of them, although engaged 

clusively in interstate commerce, may be 
equired to contribute to their cost and 
upkeep Common carriers for hire, who 
méke the highways their place of business, 
may properly be charged an extra tax for 
such use. Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 8 





ports seem indicative of improved business conditions. The Department’s tabulation of receipts in the 50 selected 











i ri ‘ Selected offices. June, 1931 June, 1930 Increase Pet. | Industrial offices. June, 1931 June, 1930 Increase Pct 
Cadiz and Steubenville. Of Home Insurance Co. | new York. N.Y. .... $5.549,864.87 $5,956.991.22 *$407,126.35 6.83 | Springfield, Ohio $197,147.66 $208,001.18 *$10,853.52 *8.22 
Order reversed, and cause remanded. a ee | re 3,982,510.07 . 4,265,650.77 *283,140.70 %6.64 Oklahoma City, Okla. 125,193.49 145,739.40 *20,545.91 *14.10 
Jones, Matruias, Day, KINKADE, and New York, N. Y., July 9. | Philadelphia, Pa. .... 1,308,205.24 1,00 oth 08 2. Ky | Albany. w. LY. teens yet 193.145 0 02'176.95 2 82 
- | j Boston, Mass. ...... 1,259,366.29 1,310,317 "50,951. ranton, B. coccee 968.75 145. ‘ 2 
renee em er ee en ee Oe Ps mage a my the | ee Loule, Bo 914,922.23 901 696.23 13,226.00 1.47 | Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 105,913.54 98,462.86 7,450.68 7.57 
oe a 5 condition and affairs of the Home Insur- | coisas City, Mo. 690,264.49 730,771.98 | *40,507.49 *5.54| San Antonio, Tex. 103,226.17 104,775.52 *1/549.35 _*1.48 
Dissenting Opinion ance Co. of New York, as of Dec. 31, 1929, | Detroit, Mich. ....:: 761,116.91 867,526.05  *106,409.14 °12.27 | Spokane, Wash. 72,044.80 81,908.93 9,864.13 *12.04 
MarsHALL, C. J., (dissenting)—I regret was filed recently, according to the State! Cleveland, Ohio 677,738.75 723,210 93 248,472.18 6.29 Oakland. Calif. 180.856 e2 153.063.76 ees 1.6 
that I am unabl y y as- r , sur’ Los Angeles, Calif. .. 778,978.75 831,250.0 *52,271. *6.29 rmingham, 967. 695. 728. 8. 
oe © to concur with my as-| Superintendent of Insurance, George S.| fan “mGhcisco, Calif, 687.427.06 711.000.30 .  °94.07233 °3.4a | Topeka, Kans. 81,208.30 87,678.84 "6,470.54 *7.38 
Sociates in these cases. It seems to me Van Schaick, showing an increase since POCoxivn. N. ¥. .... 656,280.72 681,476.79  *25.196.07 *3.70 | Peoria. Tl. ... 76,757.33 80,310.78 *3,553.45  *4.42 
— ae is a one sapeeaee 1910 jn admitted assets from orn Aen aes Pittsburgh, Pe 540.477.77 600 383 43 159,005.68 3 98 Norfolk, ve mene a: 64,146.63 68,224 19 *5.077 36 “ 33 
Cee eee ea nee Oe | 50-008) REN ne: Sh Gone SG Geeeee ees | eed Oe. aga 38168 501.283.19 31 871.35 *10.69 Port’ Wayne, ind. 65,582.54 73,885.09 *8.302.55 *11.24 
this court, in which every member of the | $15,591,513 to $73,468,528, and in net pre- MinneapoMs, Minn., 381.8 53.18 811. . y 2539.76 76.540 38 #400062 *5.23 
th d, viz., th i i : 7 49 .-| Baltimore, Md. ...... 462,947.40 460,501.45 2,445.95 53 | Lincoln, Nebr. 72,539, : "4,000. *5.25 
oars Has ee Prog he = > mium income from $13,199,397 to $49- \iiwaukee, Wis 378,601.68 422,416.76 *43/815.08 *10.37| Duluth, Minn. ...... 55,384.72 59,146.21 3,761.49 6.36 
reviewing an order of the Public Utilities 186,428. Washington, D.C... 443,011.73 425,441.13 17,570.60 4.13 | Little Rock, Ark. 60,509.53 64,230.49 #3,720. *5.79 
Commission, while giving a judicial re-| A condensed statement of the company's Buftalo. N asain cc 313,233.79 337.668 48 224.494 69 27.04 Sioux City, ome 61,073.70 63,312.80 $1.38 3 . 
view th rs inis iv rw é es St. Paul, Minn. .... 288,905.28 305,783.4) *16,878. *5. ridgeport, Conn. 822. ’ 
coe ae Sane Se iD Stemnisizetive | underwriting and investment  aperesiins | Zee. SAME 313,946.08 344.99101  *31,044.93 *9.00 | Portland, Me. ...... 65,466.18 65,900.79 #43461 _*.66 
dy, will not substitute the judgment of | for the five-year period ended Dec. 31, ‘Atlanta, GA 320379 15 346 266 42 #2588727 *748 | St. Joseph, Mo. 40.721 62 41.771.74 *1,050.12 *2.51 
» court for that of the Commission upon 1929, showed that the company had gaine ; | id, Ml. 64,421.36 60, 5 3, 
the court for that of the C i pon 1929, showed that th pany had gained | Newark) N. J. ......  359.243.91 348,821.41 10,422.50 299 Springfield, 768.8 3,652.51 6.01 
issues which are purely factual. nearly $3,000,000 from underwriting and| Denver, Colo. 290,009.94 312,236.64 *22,226.70 °7.12 | Trenton, N. J. 70,567.39 58,824.32 olaeer as Ry - 
In making this statement I am _ not/more than $29,000,000 from investments. Dallas, Tex. .... 284,693.45 299,792.10 *15,098.65 *5.04 | Wilmington. Del. 58,144.13 70,621.73 ‘‘eahas | 7°20 
I ; i y i : +4 ‘ Seattle, Wash. 271,404.00 278,818.08 *7,414.08 *2.66 | Madison, Wis. ...... 71,569.43 66,643.58 925. 7 
pees that many a ae by | The ne aoe in surplus during the period (yrs Nebr 225,679.89 235,771.94 *10,092.05 °4.28 | South Bend, Ind. .. 55,812.06 64,002.11 *8,190.05 *12.80 
S court, in reviewing orders of the | was $29,968,606. s M ; 210,826.92 224,636.67 *13,809.75 *6.15 | Charlotte, N. C. .... 57,617.52 61,176.10 3,558.58 *5.81 
Commission, have determined questions org Pertiona. ves. fabs 233,275.89 222,233.69 11,042.20 4.97 | Sevannah, Ga See 32,196.65 34,474.31 32,275.06 "6.60 
i w rinci y was “ scon s i Louisville, Ky. ....+. 200,974.04 215,435.77 "14,461, *6.71 edar Rapids, Iowa . 3,478. 188, 409. ‘ 
of policy mane me prince «f ew was | theless @ ianaeeetinental tnenapertaGon Rochester. N. ¥ 212,694.39 221,064.07 *8,369.68  *3.79 | Charleston, W. Va. .. 43,592.07 40,359.87 3,232,20 8.01 
directly involved. Considering the case | company, operating through the State of Bolcmbis, @hio 204.010 14 217 983 47 *13'973.33 *641 | Chattanooga, Tenn. . 56 267.87 ~, 59,682.39 #3'314.52 5.55 
from that standpoint, I can view the ma- | Ohio, and as much entitled to protection | New Orleans, La. 191,888.29 206.975.77 *15,087.48 *7.29 | Schenectady, N. Y... 41,649.78 46,434.83 *4.785.05 *10.30 
jority decision in n@ other light than as/|as another transportation_of longe? stand-| Toledo, Ohio ....... 159,350.20 169,314.64 *9.964.44 *5.88 Lynn, Mass. ........ 33,324.00 32,868.10 “ be a » 
being contrary to our previous decision |ing. Manifestly, it is not“weir to discrimi- | Richmond, Va. ...... 142,527.58 148,922.17 *6.394.59 *4.29 | Shreveport, La. 37,845.03 betes suhag 9148 
, ate agains , ¥ Providence, R. I. .... 163,266.91 161,259.78 2,007.13 1.24 | Columbia, S. C. .... 29,864.17 20,239.33 é 
of the case of New York Central Rd. Co.|nate against a bus line and in favor of | fn ohis, ‘Tenn 155,995.34 177'515.77 21,520.43 *1212 | Fargo, N. Dak. .... 33,577.87 39,460.64 *5,883.07 *14.91 
v. Public Utilities Commission, 123 Ohio/a rail line. This dissenting opinion gains Dayton. ate se 163,428.90 174 636.75 *11:207.85 *6.42 Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 29,180.52 31,584.03 *2,403.51 *7.61 
St. 370, 175 N. E. 596, decided March 17,| force from the admission in the majority | Hartford, Conn. 181,783.62 181,134.53 649.09 .36| Waterbury, Conn. . 43,622.63 Migs ane ar a 
1931. Further considering the matter from | cpinion, which states: “It is almost im- | Nashville, Tenn. 143,142.77 143,016.60 126.17 .08 | Pueblo, Colo ..... 20,278.14 880.06 ina ein 38 
‘ oe eee > lance s Houston, Tex. ...... 172,089.70 171,312.18 777.52 45 | Manchester, N. H. .. 23,172.42 26,110.53 2,938.11 *11.25 
the standpoint of policy, it is a well-| possible to apply a hard and fast rule to ronnie far ap” <2" 123784 65 14011825 *16,333.60 *11.66 | Lexington, Ky. ...... 27 371.97 29° 528.04 *2'156.07 *7.30 
by this court, but made a positive rule [upon the peculiar facts and circumstances | Grand "Rapigs: Mich: iivaaett — HNegoest “MaaaSbe “tei | Bute Mgnt cic, inaiage © Bala 8 nos 
rt, fe rule | upon e culiar tacts : S| Grand pids, ch. J 7 ‘ J . c | utte, S aneneee J ‘ 148.1 45 
for the guidance of this court by statute, | tending to prove public necessity and con-| Akron, Ohio ........ 125,404.61 133-68) 3 “78 *5.66 coquean, ise. coceee 39.001 48 ry 3a 2 Ri 
viz., that in granting a certificate the Pub-| venience.” The facilities at the command ros eee 7 er ee as pe 44 or'one ae es - Burlington, Pete: 19'681 17 19461 99 21918 113 
lic Utilities Commission should take into |of the Public Utilities Commision for fact | Springneld, Mass. .. 108,058.01 110,353.69 *2'295.68 2. Cumberland, Md. .... _—‘12,517.05 11,788.67 728.38 6.17 
consideration existing facilities. investigation, and its superior knowledge | Sait Lake City. Utah 90,486.00 98,297.54 - *7,811.54 = *7. TM, MOU. ides cece 19,179.66 16,266.14 3.833 52 17.91 
Differences Cited of the transportation companies operating | Jacksonville, Fla. .. 71,028.87 oi - Ny 2 Albuquerque, wu. Mex. soe es eae = a ‘4 
The majority opinion takes into con-|in and through the State, give it an ad- | Worcester, Mass. 96,656.52 , oe : Sr OR Se ge ee eee. tee 
sideration only the Pennsylvania Rail-| vantage in fact finding which can scarcely Total vee .$26,442,305.25 $27,955.832.37 °$1,513.527.12 *5.41 Total . $2,956,916.85  $3,061,531.58  *$104,614.73 *3.42 

@ road and fails to take into consideration |be estimated, and I am therefore persuaded - er ee ates $113,727.00 912246100  °88,734.00 713 
: i : j , whi he very i i y average ..... 1,017,011.00 $1,118,233. $101,222. *9.05 y average ....... 727, 461. ' 

e tae White Star Bus Line Company, which,|that in the very complicated situation of | Daily average. $ ‘ : 7.81: : 1. 1930, 
while not a transportation company so|this case the judgement of this court | oe ine ee. i. Tar Ao. 1931, over April, 1930, | er toe Nee. ee ae 1931, over April, 1930 
long established as the Pennsylvania Com-| should not be substituted for that of the | ~—""’ : 7 : . Sa as Mace = 
pany, nor so strong financially, is never- ' Commission. *Decrease. “Decrease. 














as do State inspection laws, Patapsco Guano 
Co. v. Board of Agriculture, 171 U. S. 545; 
Red “C” Oil Co. v. Board of Agriculture, 222 
U. 8. 380, and municipal ordinances im- 
posing on telegraph companies, though en- 
aged in interstate commerce, a tax to de- 
ray the expense incident to the inspection 
of poles and wires. WestermUnion Telegraph 
Co. v. New Hope, 187 U. 8. 419; Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. v. Richmond, 249 U. S. 252, 
253; Mackay Telegraph Co. v. Little Rock, 
250, U. S. 94, 99 


Late Decision Discussed 


The most recent pronouncement of the 
high court called to my attention, is that} 
found in Interstate Transit Co., Inc., v. 
Dick Lindsey, decided April 13, 1931. In| 
that case a tax imposed by the State of 
Tennessee on buses engaged in interstate | 
commerce was held unconstitutional. The 
| basis of the decision, however, is the fact} 


| face not enacted for any purpose look-| 
jing to the construction and maintenance 


that the Tennessee statute was upon its/ 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





‘Utility Rate Base 


Fixed by Indiana 
Board Is Upheld 


Special Master Finds That 


Charges Must Be Based 
On Value of Property 
In Particular Community 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 9.—A ruling by 


the Indiana Public Service Commission 
that the Wabash Valley Electric Company 
must base its rates in a particular com- 
munity upon the property used in render- 


ng service to that community, instead 


of upon a proportion of all the properties 
of the system of which the Wabash Val- 
ley company is a part, has been upheld 
in a report by a Special Master in Chan- 
|cery, Albert Ward, to a three-judge stat- 
utory court. 


The State Commission in 1929 fixed the 


valuation of the Martinsville property of 
the Wabash Valley company at $83,000 


’ . 


and ordered rates based upon this amount. 
The company claimed a valuation of $135,- 
000, while the city contended that the fig- 
ure should be $72,000. The Master in 
|Chancery found the fair value of the 
property to be $102,947. 


Contention of the City 


It was the contention of the city that 
standby local génerating plants in Mar- 
tinsville and two nearby cities should 
not be included in the valuation since 
Martinsville was served almost entirely 
with electricity transmitted from a cen- 
tral generating plant in the system over 
high tension lines. The Master, however, 
held that thc standby plants are uséful 
property and should be included im the 
valuation. 

He rejected a plea by counsel for the 
utility that the Commission's order was 
confiscatory in that it did not permit an 
adequate return. He held that under the 
Commission's rates the company could 
have set aside 4 per cent for depreciation 
e-d would have realized 7 per cent on its 
investment. 

Company Claim Rejected 

The company contended that rates for 
Martinsville should be fixed upon the cost 
of power ae the city, which is one 
of several served by the utility. This con- 
tention was rejected by the Commission, 
which holding was sustained by the 
Master. He recommended that the court 
dissolve a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Commission from making effec- 
tive the rates established by its order. 

The report will be submitted for final 
approval on July 22 to Federal Judges 
Samuel Alschuler, Thomas W. Slick and 
Robert C. Baltzell. 





Close of Sugar Season 
Deepens Cuban Depression 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


provement during the month under review 
as compared with the preceding month, 
The official average price of raw sugar in 
warehouse, Habana, for the first half of 
the month was $1.,065489, as against 


| $0.991577 for May and $1.208005 for the 


first half of June, 1930. Exports of raw 
and refined sugar, according to unofficial 
figures, for the period Jan. 1 to June 20, 
1931, totaled 1,065,786 long tons as against 
1,473,160 long tons for the equivalent pe- 
riod of 1930. 

The 1931 tobacco crop has been har- 
vested, cured and selected. While the crop 
is large and the percentage of good grades 
higher than last year, the demand has 
been unsatisfactory to date, and prices not 
remunerative. This is believed to be due 
to a substantial carry-over of stocks from 
last year’s crop, curtailed purchases from 
abroad, and to the reduced consumption 
by local cigar manufacturers as a result 
of their decreased sales volume. 

Cuba's exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products during May were valued at 
$1,925,502 as compared with $2,828,355 dur- 
ing May, 1930, a drop of roughly 32 per 
cent. Exports of leaf tobacco totaled 
3,270,035 pounds as against 3,274,422 pounds 
in May, 1930. Cigar exports dropped from 
5,764,588 units during May, 1930, to 4,910,< 
162 in May this year, and cigarettes from 
11,642,344 units to 5,152,384. 


Ethelbert Stewart Named 
To Employment Group 





lof the State highways, but was merely a 
| privilege tax for the carrying on of inter- 
| state business. 
{the opinion setting forth legal principles 
which may be said to apply to the case 
at bar is as follows: 

While a State may not lay a tax on 
| the privilege of engaging in interstate com- 
|} merce, Sprout v. South Bend, 277 U. 8. 163, 

it may impose even upon motor vehicles en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate commerce a 
cherge, as compensation for the use of the 
public highways, which is a fair contribu- 
tion to the cost of constructing and main- 
taining them and of regulating the traffic 
thereon. Kane v. New Jersey, 242 U. 8. 
160, 168-180; Clark v. Poor, 274 U. 8S. 564; 
Sprout v. South Bend, supra, pp. 169-170. 

As such a charge is a direct burden on in- 
terstate commerce, the tax can not be sus- 
tained unless it appears affirmatively, in.some 
way, that it is levied only as compen¢gation 
for use of the highways or to defray the ex- 
pense of regulating motor traffic. 

This may be indicated by the nature of 
the imposition, such as a mileage tax di- 
rectly proportioned to the use, Interstate 
Busses Corp. v. Blodgett, 276 U. S. 245, or by 
the express allocation of the proceeds of 
the tax to highway purposes, as in Clark v. 
Poor, supra, or otherwise. Where it is 
shown that the tax is so imposed, it will be 
sustained unless the taxpayer shows that it 
bears no reasonable relation to the privi- 
lege of using the highways or is discrimina- 
tory. Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 8. 610, 
612; Interstate Buses Corp. v. Blodgett, 
276 U. S. 245, 250-252. Compare Interstate 
Buses Corp. v. Holyoke Street Ry., 273 U. 8. 
45, 51 ut the mere fact that the tax 
falls upon one who uses the highway is not 
enough to give it presumptive validity. 


Principle of Decisions 


Applying the principle of these decisions | 


to the facts and the statute in the case 
at bar, it seems to me, it falls within 
such principle and must be ruled accord- 
ingly. Certainly there can not be said 
to be substantial distinction because in 
the case at bar the tax is not assessed by 
the municipality but is assessed under a 
State law and later turned over to the 
municipality for the particular use desig- 
nated. 

The result to the plaintiff is, of course, 
the same. Here, the tax on the gasoline 
used by the plaintiff in interstate com- 
merce is returned directly to the munici- 
pality for the maintenance and improve- 
ments of the air fields which the plain- 
tiff is using and in the end results in a 
benefit to the plaintiff. 

Under ‘the logic of the decisions above 
cited, even interstate commerce must assist 
in paying its own way. The evidence in 
the case shows beyond peradventure, that 
the much greater portion of the airplane 
| traffic at these municipal ports is that 
|of plaintiff in the operation of its inter- 
| State planes. Presumably, therefore, it 
would secure the greater benefit in the 
matter of enlargement, improvement and 
mama of the fields at high stand- 
ard. 

Neither can we see any way to make a 
substantial distinction for the purposes 
of the question here, between the main- 
tenance of city streets or public highways 
as discussed in the Supreme Court cases 
and gn airplane ianding fleld open to all 
planés for general use. The facility of 


“. 


Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of La- 


The pertinent portion Of) por statistics of the Department of Labor, 


has been appointed to the Committee to 
Study Technological Employment by the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, it 
was announced orally July 9 at the De- 
partment. Mr. Stewart will serve instéad 
of Leonard P. Ayers, of Cleveland, statis- 
tician and banker, who has found it im- 
possible to take part in the Committee 
studies. 


Collector of Revenue 
Named at Lockport, N. Y. 


President Hoover has appointed Gilbert 
T. Sugden of Lockport, N. Y., to be Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the 
Twenty-eighth District of New York. 





good operating conditions, although dif- 
ferent in the matter of use, is apparent in 
both. 


The only limitation under such cir- 
stances is that the tax should 
not be discriminatory and that it 


should be no larger in amount than 
is reasonably necessary to carry on the 
legitimate purpose for which it is intended, 
|Sprout v. South Bend, supra. As 
the amount of such tax as compared 
with its use to the purposes intended, it 
depends largely upon the judgment of the 
taxing authority, so long as the rule of 
reason is in control. Hendricks v. State of 
Maryland, supra. Neither is reasonable- 
ness of the tax to be measured merely 
by the value of the land occupied, or 
the profits of the business, or by the 
amount expended in any particular year. 
Western Union Telegraph v. New Hope, 
187 U. S. 419. 

Considering the entire evidence in this 
|case, taking into account all the ¢x- 
penses that the municipalities have here- 
tofore had, are having and contemplate 
|having in the future in the matter of 
improving their municipal airports, I am 
not prepared to say that the tax so chal- 
lenged is not fairly commensurate with 
|the general purposes for which it is in- 
| tended. We all know that municipalities 
| throughout the land are continually ex- 
| pending from time to time many thou- 
sands of dollars in acquiring, perfecting 
and improving their airports in the mat- 
ter of keeping pace with the great for- 
ward strides of ai~ transportation. 

It seems but fair that all this should 
|be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the issues in this case. The airports 
of the future must_be made great ter- 
minal facilities to accommodate this ever= 
increasing traffic and any tax received 
and devoted exclusively to this purpose 
will undoubtedly in the stretch of time 
be inadequate to meet the reasonable 
demands of extension and improvement, 

For the reasons stated, findings, con=- 
clusions and a decree may be submi 
dismissing the bill at plaintiff's cost 
| reserving to it proper exceptions. 
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RAILROADS . 


he 
“ 


Are Abandoning 


~ Low Coach Fares New 





..Majority of Western Lines 
Follow Action of Frisco) 
In Returning to Normal 
Passenger Rates | 


woe 


All the western railroads have followed | 
the action of the St. Louis-San Francisco | 
Railway in returning to the normal pas- | 

‘@senger coach fares applicable on their re-| 

“spective lines, with the exception of the} 
Southern Pacific Company, the Northern | 
Pacific Railroad, and portions of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroads, 

‘-gecording to records made public in the 
Passenger Files Section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 9. 

Among the major carriers which joined 

in the lower passenger fares for appli- 
“ation on coaches, which have followed 
-«the Frisco’s lead in returning to the nor- 
mal basis of 3.6 cents per mile, are the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Union 
Pacific Railroad, except for. its subsidiary | 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company; the Chicago, Rock Is- 
“land & Pacific except for its Arkansas | 
Division; the Great Northern; the Illinois 
“Central; the Missouri Pacific except in 
Arkansas and a few other exceptions; the 
Western Pacific; the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern; the Kansas City Sotuhern; the Mis- 
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Many Railroads Revised Trade Practice Rules # 
Accepted by Jewelry Industry Finances Studied | ka Tienda Ald From Texas Uphe 





Regulations and Expressions of the Trade | 
Are Announced by Trade Commission 





Trade practice conference rules for the 
jewelry industry, drafted at a conference | and slow accounts. 
between the industry and the Federal; Another Group II rule provdies for ap- 
Trade Commission in 1929, have been ac- | pointment of a committee of five to ar- 
cepted by the industry as modified by the | range for conferences of manufacturers of 
Commission, the Commission announced | imitation ivory, imitation leather goods, 
July 9. gold plated and gold filled jewelry, to draw 

The Commission, however, declined to|UP proper rules and definitions for pre- 
accept 12 of the rules originally adopted | venting misbranding and misdescription of 
in 1929 except as “expressions of the | jewelry and to report on these facts to the 
trade.” Federal Trade Commission. 

The announcement of the Commission ae Goma — statement to; 

; * the trade in full text follows: 

ee taeee a tal at to the indus- “Group I—The Commission substituted 
yi on cea 5 : |/and approved the following for Rule 1, 
A trade practice conference for the Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
jewelry industry was held at the Edge- | “The false marking or branding of 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 5, products of the industry, with the effect 


1929, under the direction of Commissioner | of misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
Charles H. March, of the Federal Trade j;espect to the quantity, quality, origin, 


Commission, assisted by M. Markham | prade or substance of the goods pur- 
Flannery, Director of Trade Practice Con- | chased, is an unfair trade practice.” 
ferences. Rule 2.—The Commission substituted | 
While the percentage of the industry |and approved the following for Rule 2, 
present was not ascertained, over 100 Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
firms registered attendance. In addition, “The making or causing or permitting 


tion of information covering delinquent 





; would consider 


the following associations were repre- 
sented: 


National Wholesaler Jewelers’ Associa- 


ition; National Jewelers’ Board of Trade; grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
| American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- | acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 


ciation; 
Jewelers’ 


New England Manufacturing 
& Silversmiths’ Association; 


uri-Kansas-Texas; the Texas & Pacific; | National Jewelers’ Publicity Association ; 
ve ou the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault | Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago; Milwaukee 
Ste. Marie, together with their subsidiary | District Jewelers’ Club; Jewelery Trade 


to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 


of any product of the industry having the 

| tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, | 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 3—The Commission substituted | 


Merchant Marine 


Directors of United States Lines 
Hold Conference With 
Shipping Board 


Members of, the board of directors of | 
the United States Lines met with ‘the | 
Shipping Board July 9 for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the outstanding financial prob- 
lems of the Merchant Marine Service, 
Commissioner T. V. O'Connor, the Chair- 
man of the Board, stated orally after the 
three-hour session. 

A committee consisting of Commissioner 
H. I. Cone and Chairman O’Connor was 
designated by the Board to conduct fur- | 
ther negotiations with the United States 
Lines’ officials, he said, and the next | 
meeting. in the series started three weeks! 
ago probably will be held in New York! 
City next week. 


Chairman O'Connor said the committee | 
“various proposals” put | 
forth by both the Board and the United | 
States Lines’ directors but declined to 
state, whether any of these suggestions 
involved return of the ships, a moratorium 


Depression Seen 


Nation’s Business 


Director of Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce 
Urges Governmental and 
Industrial Cooperation 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
ability of organized Government and or- 
ganized trade and industry cooperate 
and to do national planning.’ Those who 
suggest that it needs to be done may not 
recognize that it is already being done. 


The reason for this condition is not that 


those of us who are engaged, and have! 


been engaged, in carrying forward these 
cooperative enterprises have failed in 
terms of action; we have failed in inter- 
preting the social and economic values of 
what we have done and are doing, 





on note payments due the Government, | 
or transfer of the former Government- | 
_ ships now being operated by the | 
ne. 


induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- | 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing the | 
performance of any such contractual duties | 
or services by any such means, with the 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, 


| 


Platform United 


My second message, therefore, to you 
today is that we in the Government, who 
have this opportunity for leadership ex- 
pressed through service, and you in the 
trade associations, with a similar respon- 
sibility for your individual trades and in- 
dustries, unite in a common platform; 
establishing, first, a larger conception of 


|what we already have accomplished, and 


second, carry through in terms of action, 
in terms of trade and industrial groups 


injuring, of embarrassing competitors in | headed by men of action, the economic 


eer businesses, is an unfair trade prac- | planning that is essential if we are to 
ice.” | 


properties. 
The Mobile & Ohio Railroad, which also | 
. ‘had the arrangement in effect on its lines | 
- east of the Mississippi River, returned to} 
the normal level together with the Frisco. 

Tried a 2-cent Fare 

. In a formal application to the Commis- 
-gion several weeks ago, the Frisco asked 
authority under the sixth section of the 
Interstate Commerce. Act, to waive cer- 
tain tariff rules and restore the normal | 
passenger fares applicable on coaches as} 
- of July 1. The railroad had been ex-| 
-perimenting with a coach fare of 2 cents | 
~.per mile for a period of three months | 
~in order to determine if it could recapture | 
eefrom motor buses the traffic which had) 
_,,been drawn from the rails during recent 


ars. 
pore to its application to restore the normal | 
. fare of 3.6 cents per mile, the Frisco ad- | 
~mitted the experiment had proven &| 
failure, and while it had increased the 
‘volume of coach traffic, the revenues dur- 


Association; 


Retail Jewelry Association and approved the following for Rule 3,! 
of Missouri; 


Kansas City Wholesale | Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: | 
Jewelers’ Association; Wisconsin Retail| “To falsely describe any diamond as 
Jewelers’ Association; Jewelry Crafts’ As- | “perfect” which discloses flaws, cracks, 
sociation; Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee; | carbon, spots, clouds, cloudy texture or 
Jewelers’ 24-Carat Club; National Retail | blemishes of any sort when examined by! 
Drygoods Association; Trunk, Luggage &/a normal eye under an ordinary diamond 
Leather Goods Manufacturers of America. | loupe with the effect of misleading or de- 
‘ceiving purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 4, 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


Conference Adopted 


46 Resolutions 


After a brief address by Commissioner 
March, the Conference discussed and) To falsely describe a diamond by the 
adopted 46 resolutions dealing with va- |, 


se of the term “blue white” in advertis- 
rious trade or business practices. The /| ing or selling it when the diamond viewed 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 


worded some of these resolutions and has | from the front and unset shows any tint 


, }of color other than bluish in clear day- 
divided them into Group I and Group jignt with the effect of deceiving or mis- 


II. Those in Group I the Commission has | leading purchasers or prospective pur- 
approved, and those in Group II the Com- | chasers is an unfair trade practice.” 


mission has accepted as expressions Of | Rule 5—The Commission substituted 


the trade. The Commission declined to} and approved the following for Rule 5, 


approve or accept Rules 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, | Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


ot only the immediate answer to 
Rule 16. The Commission substituted | 2"4 srehisen, tas ff we mre .to-lay the 


foundation of future prosperous America. 
We must apply the lessons we are learn- 


and approved the following for Rule 16, | 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


“The practice of shipping or delivering 
products: which do not conform to the| 
samples submitted or representations made 
prior, to securing the orders, without the 
conseht of the purchasers to such substi- 
tutions, and with the effect of deceiving 
or misleading purchasers, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


Rule 17. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 17,| 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 

“Directly or indirectly to.give or permit | 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 
thing of value to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of customers or prospective 
customers or to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge of their employers or principals, as 
an inducement to influence their employ- 
ers or principals to purchase or contract to 


| 


i had con-| 
— «= as published Dec. 23, 1929. It further de- 


ecial coach fares put into effect clined to approve or accept Resolutions 
tiy the Prisco on March 1 ‘of the current | 26, 27, 30 and 31, as adopted by the in- 
year were made over the combined op- | dustry. 
“position of other carriers operating in| The Commission has directed that no- 
western territory. The opposing carriers) tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
‘declared the traffic which the Frisco;ing trade practice conference rules, the 
‘would secure from the experimental coach | form in which they appear in the Com- 
’ fares would not be sufficient to offset the! mission’s official statement be followed 





losses which it would sustain in revenues with reference to wording, grouping, num- | 


of the lower fare. | bering and lettering. 
Follows Frisco’s Lead Eighteen Group I rules approved by the 
‘The lower fare was permitted to be- Commission relate to such practices as 
“" come effective, however, and the western | faise marking or branding of products; 
group followed the Frisco’s lead in order | fajse advertisement of grade or quality; 
“to meet competition with the exception | false descriptions of diamonds with flaws 
of a few roads. as “perfect”; of a diamond as “blue white” 
Now, the Commission’s records 
practically all of the carriers have lost| applying the word “diamond” to any other 
little time in returning to the. 3.6 cent) than the genuine stone; false description 
per mile coach fare following the Frisco’s | of an imitation of a genuine or synthetic 
admission of failure and return to the stone as other than an imitation; apply- 
normal basis. ling the term “synthetic” to stones other 
The Southern Pacific Company, it was’ than those produced by artificial means, 
said in the Passenger Files Section, is | and having approximately the same char- 
notable exception. That company had | acteristics as genuine stones; representing 


*<by reason 


been experimenting along the line of lower | fresh water pearl as a salt water pearl, | 


fares for some time prior to the Frisco,| cultured pearls” as natural pearls; and 
and it is still continuing to do so. It) advertising imitation pearls for sale with- 


31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 40 and 41 (of Group ID), | 


show, | when other tints or colors are discernible; , 


“To falsely apply the word ‘diamond’ 
| to any other than the genuine stone, which | 
|is carbon in its crystalline state, with the | 
|effect of deceiving purchasers or prospec- | 
| tive purchasers, is an unfair trade prac- | 
tice.” 

Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


“To falsely describe any imitation of a/| 
|genuine or synthetic stone as other than 
an imitation, with the effect of deceiving 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is an | 
unfair trade pracice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6%, 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: | 

“To falsely apply the term ‘synthetic’ to | 
stones other than those produced by arti- | 
| ficial means and having approximately | 
the same characteristics as genuine preci- 
ous stones with the tendency and capacity | 
|to mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- | 
| pective purchasers is an unfair trade prac- 
| tice.” | 

Rule 8.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 7, | 
‘Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


purchase industry products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to influence | 
such employers or principals to refrain 
from dealing or contracting to deal with 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 18—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 20 
Group II, as published Dec. 25, 1929: 
“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and, 
capacity to mislead or deceive customers 
or prospective customers is an unfair | 
trade practice.” | 
Group II. Rule A—The Commisssion | 
substituted and accepted the following 
for Rule 18, Group II, as published Dec. | 
23, 1929: | 
“The application of the term “Oriental | 
pearl” to other than pearls found in salt 
water is condemned by the industry.” 
Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 19, 
Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“The application of the term ‘syn- 
thetic’ to any stones, the exact charac- 
teristics of which do not come within 
the following approximation of the gen- 
uine precious stones, is condemned by the 
industry: 


>| 
| 





has extended from June 30.to Oct. 31, the, 
effective date for cancellation of its lower 
fare tariffs, which are good for passage 
both on coaches and tourist sleepers be- 
tween points in Arizona, California, Utah, | 
and Oregon, and from and to those points | 
and certain places in Texas. ; 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific! 
intends to continue its experimental low} 
coach fares until Aug. 31, or later, on 
its lines in the State of Arkansas, and) 
the Missouri Pacific is continuing its low 
coach fares on its lines in Arkansas, and | 
between Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn..,! 
and between Memphis, Tenn., and Shreve- 
port, La., and intermediate points. 


| manufacturer, wholesaler or importer; dis- 


them as imitation. | “To falsely represent a fresh water pearl | 

as a salt water pearl, with the effect of | 
deceiving or misleading purchasers or 
prospective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


Rule 9.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 8, | 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


“To falsely represent ‘culture pearls’ as 
natural pearls, with the effect of deceiv- | 


crimination in price; inducing breach of : ' ° 
contract; shipping products which do not a ee ne ‘tole beac 
conform to samples submitted; BiVINE | tice.” » 


money to representatives of competitors’ , : | 
i cement to influence Rule 10.—The Commission substituted 
Cueneness: 88 ie SOS and approved the following for Rule 9, | 


out designati 


Secret Payment 
Of Rebates Forbidden. 


Other Group I rules refer to secret pay- 
ment of rebates; selling goods below cost 
with the intent of injuring a competitor; 
erroneously representing that a firm is a 


| which reads as follows: 


“a. Same hardness with a_ tolerance 
of 5 per cent over or under the extremes 
of the genuine. 

“b. Same dichorism. 

“c. Same specific gravity or density 
with a tolerance of 5 per cent over or} 
under the extremes of the genuine. 

“d. Same chemical constituents with 
reasonable tolerance in the proportion of | 
the constitutents.” | 

Rule C.—The Commission accepted Rule | 
21, Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929, 


“The term jewelry is understood to in- 
clude watches, clocks, diamonds, and 
other precious and semiprecious stones, 


The Northern Pacific is continuing its| 
low coach and tourist sleeper fares in 
effect until Dec. 31 of this year, although | 
its chief competitor, the Great Northern, 
has cancelled its own tariffs, and the Ore-| 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation | 
Company, a Union Pacific subsidiary, is, 


the customers to purchase; and selling by 
false means or a to deceive cus-|Graup I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
tomers. 

Group II rules accepted as expressions 
of the trade pertain to application of such 
terms as “Oriental pearl,” “synethic,” jew- 
elry,” “perfect cut,” “eye clean,” “commer- 


silverware and articles for personal wear 
or adornment of any character whatso- 
ever commonly and commercially known | 
as jewelry.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for Rule 22, | 


“To advertise imitation pearls for sale | 
without using a word or words conspicu-| 
ously and clearly portraying that the prod- 
uct is an imitation and not genuine, with 
the effect of deceiving or misleading pur-} 


still charging the lower fares. P 
Although practically all of the railroads 


which joined in reducing their coach fares | 


in an attempt to recover traffic from the 
buses have returned to the normal level 
for such fares, the Commission receives 
more than 200 tariffs daily at its Tariff 
fection proposing reduced passenger fares 
for special excursions. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad alone, it was disclosed, filed 19 of 
such reduced excursion fare tariffs in one 
day. 


Lighterage Rate Case 
Heard by Commission 


Interstate Commerce Commis- ' 


chasers or prospective purchasers, is an) 
unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 11.—The Commission substituted | 
and approved the following for Rule 11, 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer-| 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers under 
| like terms and conditions, with the intent! 
j}and with the effect of injuring a com- 
| petitor and.where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend| 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 12.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 14, 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929. 

“The selling of goods below cost with the 


cially perfect,” “commercially white,” and 
“indestructible,” as well as to the proper 
description in standard metric carats or 
decimals of the weight of diamonds. 
Other Group II rules cover the definition 
‘of a qualified wholesale distributor; the 
conduct of a general watch inspector for 
|railroads; contracts as business obliga- 
tions; shipping regulations; and distribu- 


Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Finance Cases 

| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on July 9 made public decisions in rate | 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


| No. 23044.—Blue Ridge Glass Corporation v. 
Akron & Barberton Belt Ratlroad, | 


| Rates on glass, polished wire, and plate, 


| 





sion Told Charges Are Unfair 


New York, N. Y., July 9.—A charge was 
made at the hearing today in the New 
Jersey harbor lighterage rate case by 


in carloads, from Kingsport, Tenn., to destina- 
| tions in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio; 
in Pennsylvania on and west of a line drawn 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Pittsburgh, Pa.; to 
| Milwaukee and Madison, Wis.; and to Minne- 
| apolis and St. Paul, Minn., and on rough rolled 


intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
| to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 


Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“The use of such terms as ‘perfect cut,’ 
‘perfectly cut,’ ‘eye clean,’ ‘commercially 
perfect,’ or ‘commercially white’ in ad- 
vertising and selling diamonds is con- | 
demned by the industry.” 
Rule E.—The Commission § substituted | 
and accepted the following for Rule 23, | 
Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“The weight of diamonds should be de- | 
scribed only in the standard metric carats | 
or decimals, and the use of fractional | 
weights is condemned by the industry.” | 
Rule F.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 24, 
Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the definitions of a qualified 
wholesale distributor to be one whose 


dealer.” 

Rule G.—The Commission accepted Rule 
29, Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929, 
which rule reads as follows: 

“The use of his power of appointment 


principal business is selling to the retail | 


ing from the depression through which | 


we are passing. 

I remember the day after Armistice 
Day, coming out of the Cosmos Club and 
meeting ohe of the men of business in 
this country whose name is almost a 
household word; he had been an active 
member of the War Industries Board. He 
said, “I am almost sorry the war is over, 
because we are just. learning, out of the 
stress of war, lessons with regard to the 
profitable management of business which 
we shall probably now forget, because the 
pressure for holding to these lessons is 
now removed.” 


Questions Lesson 


I have much this same feeling about 
the tail-end period of the present business 
depression. Have we learned from it any 
fresh lessons? Will the business practice 
of American industry and trade be 
changed? It seems to me that we ought 
to record, before we forget, some of the 
policy objectives which we now feel the 
need of, so that we may continue to work 
together in an organized way to see that 
they become more than phrases in the 
future established business practice of this 
Nation. 


I believe that every man in this room 
should take two inventories. First, he 
should inventory the activities of his 
organization in terms of the present 


activities, when they are unrelated, 
the present problems. 
inventory the work of his fellow associates, 
to see whether it is possible in the ex- 


to the problems in another. 

“Take, for example, the question of im- 
mediate employment problems and long- 
time employment programs. Some trade 
organizations have grappled effectively 
with the problem of employment, have or- 
ganized their members to a common 
understanding of the present emergency 
employment situation, and have succeeded 
in establishing a leadership and a com- 
mon purpose in employment policy; other 
associations have not touched this im- 
mediate problem in any way. 


Trade Facts Available 


The facts regarding our merchandise 
operations in this country are now being 
made available through the compilations 
of the Census of Distributién. How many 


problems and, in the light of the facts 
that are developed, set up planned pro- 
grams of market analysis or of merchan- 
dise studies (depending upon whether 
they are manufacturers or merchants), 
and, in the light of these new facts for 
the first time available in any country, 
reappraise their present practices? 


There is no way of determining the 
exact degree of preventable waste in a 


sales, nor to know the total possible 
savings in wholesale sales of $70,000,000,- 
000. We can estimate only that these 
preventable wastes are enormous. 

There is only one way of attacking these 
wastes on a broad front. Business practice 
and business progress in America is built 
from the bottom up. Business is not a 
giant with one head, but a centipede run- 
ning on 12,000,000,000 feet. Economic plan- 


| ning can not come from one plan superim- 


posed from the top. Our economic plan- 
ning supposes the creative thinking and 
planning of individual business men guided 
by a coordinated program of major prob- 
lems, including: 


1. The stimulation of long-term plan- 


|ning with social as well as economic ob- 


jectives. 


2. Budgetary and statistical control of 
industrial operations. 


3.\ Elimination and adjustment of sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 


4. The stimulation and development of 
new industries. 


| §. The cost analysis of commercial and 


problems of the business, and relate those | 
to| 
Second, he should | 


perience of one group to find an answer | 


Rail Rate on Onions 


Id 


Examiner Finds Against Plea 
Of Shippers for Reduction 
In Freight Charges 


Recommendation that the contested 
rates be-found not unreasonable was made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 9 by Examiner William A. Disque 
in a proposed report on the application 
of Texas shippers for reduced freight rates 
on shipments of onions from Texas to all 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
(Dockets No. 20948 and related cases.) 

Reparation on past shipments and those 
moving during the pendency of the pro- 
ceedings also was sought by the complain- 
ant shippers. 

Texas supplies approximately 20 per cent 
of the Nation’s onion consumption, and 
produces the class of onion known as the 
Bermuda. 


‘Rate Arrangements 
| Of Shipping Lines 
Are Given Approval 





Federal Board Announces) 
Its Endorsement of Com- 
pacts for the Tranship- 
ment of Foreign Cargoes 


Agreements filed with the United §tates 
Shipping Board in compliance with the 
Shipping Act were approved and made 
public by the Board July 9. The Board’s| 
statement follows in full text: 

1584—-Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company with Tosco Steamship Line, 
Inc.: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments of flour from’ Houston, 
Tex., to Cristobal, Canal Zone, via New 
Orleans. Through rate is to be the going 
rate of direct line steamers, of which 
Tosco Steamship Line is to receive 10 
cents per 100 pounds for transporting 
shipments from Houston to New Orleans. 
| The remainder of the through rate is to 
accrue to the Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Company, which is to bear the cost 
of transhipment. 

1585—Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company with Tosco Steamship Line, | 
Inc.: Through billing arrangement cover- 
ing shipments of flour from Houston, 
Tex., at 
;through rates specified in the agree-. 
ment. Tosco Steamship Line is to re-| 
ceive 10 cents per 100 pounds as its pro- 
portion of the through rate and Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Company is to receive | 
| the remainder, out of which it is to ob- 
_ transhipping expense at New Or- 
eans. 


to designated Cuban ports 





Route to Germany 


1608—Williams Steamship Corporation 
with Baltimore Mail Steamship Co.: 
Memorandum of an arrangement for han- 
dling shipments on through bills of lad- 
ing between United States Pacific Coast | 
ports served by Williams Steamship Cor- | 
poration and Hamburg, Germany, with) 
transhipment at Norfolk or Baltimore. 
Through rates are to be the same as cur- 
|rent direct line rates and are to be ap- 
portioned equally between the two car- 
riers, each of which is to absorb one-half 
the cost of transhipment. 

1568—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
Ltd.: Memorandum of an arrangement for 
through handling of shipments from At-/| 
lantic Coast loading ports of Dollar Line 
to Australia arfai New Zealand, with tran- 
| Shipment at San Francisco, Through rates 


| urged 


Aircraft Program 
For Navy Viewed 
As Unnecessary 


Assistant Secretary States 
That No Need Exists for 
Adoption of New Five- 
year Building Schedule 


There is no need from the naval point 
of view of planning a new five-year air- 
craft programsto establish policies gov- 


erning procurement and replacement of 
air planes allotted to the Navy, David S. 
Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, stated orally July 8. 


Appointment of a second investigating 
board, similar to the “Morrow Board” 
which several years ago recommended the 
five-year naval and military programs 
now practically completed, to formulate 
future aircraft procurement plans was 
recently by Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut. The Aeronautical 


|Chamber of Commerce, Inc., also has ad- 


vocated such action, having asked Presi- 
dent Hoover several month ago to take 
a similar step. 


Revision Suggested 


Enactment of a law revising one para- 
graph of the original legislation which 
authorized the five-year program would 
meet naval aviation needs satisfactorily, 
Secretary Ingalls declared. Such a step 
was attempted, he pointed out, at the last 


| session of Congress, but failed when the 


naval building program (H. R. 14688) was 
dropped. 

“We are pretty well situated from the 
point of view of additional planes,” the 
Assistant Secretary explained, ‘except 
that we need authority to purchase planes 
for new aircraft-carrying ships which may 
be authorized by Congress in the future.” 

Further information made available by 
Mr. Ingalls follows: 


Minimum Strength 
Revision of the act of June 24, 1926, 
which authorized construction and pro- 
curement of aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment for both the Navy and Marine Corps, 
should be essentially along the lines rec- 
ommended by the Department of the Navy 


| last Winter. 


This would specify 1,000 planes, the 
number specified in the five-year-program, 
as the minimum aircraft strength of the 
Navy. Further authority would be given 
to the effect that one year previous to 
the date of completion of vessels whose 
construction has been authorized by any 
act subsequent to the building program 
authorized in 1929, the authorized number 
of useful planes (1,000) shall be increased 
by the number of airplanes whose cost of 
construction is included within the limit 
of cost of such vessels. 


Flexible Figure 
Stch action would effectively raise the 


| limit from a figure of 1,000 to a flexible 


and undetermined figure essentially 1,000 


|plus the number required for future air- 


craft-carrying vessels of the Navy. Pro- 
vision also would be made to reduce this 
number when aircraft-carrying vessels 
went out of commission. 

Aircraft and ship construction must be 
closely coordinated since the naval aero- 
nautical organization is maintained as a 
part of the United States fleet. Construc- 
tion of plane carriers, cruisers, capital 
ships, or flying-deck cruisers should be 
planned in such a manner to provide 
sufficient aircraft for their equipment just 
as they provide for armament and similar 
material. The limit of cost should in- 
clude necessary planes just as now it 
includes guns and torpedo tubes. 

The building program which failed to 


organizations will take their distribution | 


receive Congressional consideration last 
ference rates. To base ports in Australia| year authorized the purchase of planes 
and New Zealand the, through rates are|for the carrier “Ranger” now under con- 
jto be apportioned equally between the | Struction. The Navy would have been 
| two carriers, while on cargo to ports other given authority to increase the number 
than base ports Transatlantic Steamship|Of useful airplanes from 1,000 to 1,130 
| Company is to receive the excess of the| by the purchase of not more than $5,000,- 
| through rate over the rate to base ports,| 000 worth of new equipment. Specific au- 
The arrangement is subject to minimum) thority to &ccomplish this purpose will 
proportion to the trans-Pacific carrier of ,be€ sought from Congress this Winter un- 
not less than $7 per ton to base ports. | less plane Strength of other carriers and 
Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed| Cruisers is to be sacrificed to equip the 
by the carriers in equal proportion. | “Ranger.” 


1596—Williams Steamship Corporatiorf? 
with Transatlantic Steamship Company, | 


:re to be no lower than direct line con- 





Improvements in Planes 
There would be but slight necessity for 


sales volume of $53,000,000,0°0 of retail} 


Milton P. Bauman, traffic consultant for) giass, in carloads, from Kingsport, to Minne- 
New Jersey manufacturing and shipping| apolis. and St. Paul, found not unreasonable 
interests, that discrimination by the Inter-| or unduly prejudicial. 
state Commerce Commission in favor of| Rates on rough rolled glass, in carloads, from 
New York has seriously retarded develop- the preceding paragraph, except to Minneap- 
ment of the New Jersey waterfront. /olis and St. Paul, found unreasonable for 
The hearing involved rebuttal testimony) the future, but not in the past. Reasonable 
in connection with complaints from New), basis of rates prescribed. 
Jersey that there are inequalities in the| No. 23289.—E. F. Craven Company vy. 
freight rates at the port of New York. Mr. _—— —— ee ae 
Bauman pointed out that between San = ne te heres hie tat Loewe eet 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif, the cross eee fa hiitnote. Indiana, Iowa. Min- 
‘traffic rate is 3'2 cents per 100 pounds. nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin to certain desti- 
“For a movement of freight from Jer-| nations in North Carolina, ascertained. Over- 
sey City by rail and car float to Brook- | charges found to exist. Reparation awarded. 
lyn terminals,” he said, “the present, 2. Applicable carload rates on the 
transportation charges range from 3'2 
cents per 100 pounds, first class, to 11% 
cents in class six. On a number of com- 


Alton 


found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 


requiring marine service. The higher rates| Mo., and Cannelton, Ind., to Raleigh. N. C 
are generally observed as minimum found not unreasonable and not now unduly 


charges for New York harbor transporta- pee oe Ser aceatial ‘ 
tion, whereas between San Francisco and gaitimore & : 


Oakland a flat rate of 3*2 cents prevails.” | glass bottles, in carloads, from Baltimore 


He reviewed the activities of, railroad | Md., to Brooklyn and New York, N. Y., found 


freight traffic in New York harbor and /|"°% unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
cited numerous instances of what he| Finance Cases. 
charged as discrimination against New| 
result of the Interstate Com-|,. ; ; 
Seenty een zone rulings. He tice of action in uncontested finance cases 
stated that he could see no reason why as follows: 
New York should have free lighterage and; Report and certificate 
car float service when New Jersey was, #uthorizing the Minneap 
denied it Ste. Marie Railway Company 
P branch line of railroad in Langlade County 
Wis., approved. 


in F. D. No. 8829 


British Buying More Cloth 


The recent observance of National Cot- 


stantial increase in cloth buying in the 
home market, but foreign demand contin- 
. ued to show a shrinkage. (Department of 
ce.) 
= 


authorizing the acquisition by the New Eng 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company of con 


‘ purchase of capital stock, approved, 
= 


4 


Be 


A 








tice.” 


of “watch inspector by a general watch | i 
inspector for railroads to force dealers to | mavketing operations. 


Kingsport to the destinations mentioned in| 


same | 
commodities from and to the game points 


No, 23492.—Blackmer & Post Pipe Company 


‘ v. Missouri Pacific Railroad: Rates on vitrified 
modities the rate is 9'2 cents for traffic clay sewer pipe, in carloads, from St. Louis, 


& Ohio Railroad: Rate charged on 


Olis, St. Paul & Sault : 
to abandon a/| Provided further, that nothing herein con- | 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8838, au- commerce from selecting their y s- | 
thorizing the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 8 own cus 


n Railway Company to abandon a branch line! 
ton Week.in England resulted in a sub- of railroad in Grade County, Okla., approved. | 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8868, 


| trol of the Central Telephone Company, by 


Rule 13.—The Commission substituted | 
;}and approved the following for Rule 13, | 
Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: } inspector to influence dealers to buy their 


buy their goods of him, and the furnish- 
ing of railroad passes by a general watch 


abroad. 
This task calls for our courage; 





“To .represent in advertisements or) goods of him is condemned by the in- 
otherwise that a concern is a manufac-| dustry.” 
turer, wholesaler or importer when in; Rule H.—The Commission substituted 
(fact such concern is not engaged in the 
manufacturing, wholesale or importing} 
| business with the effect of misleading or | 
| deceiving purchasers or prospective pur-| 
| chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 
| Rule 14. The Commission substituted | 
jand approved the following for Rule 12, 
| Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 





Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“Contracts, either written or oral, are 


tion of contracts by sellers on a rising 
market, or by buyers on a declining mar- 
ket, is equally reprehensible, and is con- 
| “It is an unfair trade practice for any | demned by the industry.” 

person engaged in interstate commerce, in| Rule I—The Commission accepted Rule 
the course of such commerce, either di-|25, Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929, 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price | Which rule reads as follows: 

| between purchasers of commodities, where | 
the effect of such discrimination may | cise at the avpointed time and promising 
|be to substantially lessen Competition or | Gelivery dates which it is certain cannot 
| tend to create a monopoly in any line of | be lived up to is condemned by the in- 
commerce: provided that nothing herein | dustry.” 

contained shall prevent discrimination in| Rule J.—The Commission substituted 
price between purchasers of the same|and accepted the following for Rule 38, 
|class on account of differences in the | Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 

| grade, quality or quantity of the commod- | 


“Sending invoices an unreasonable time 


The Commission also made public no- | ity sold, or that makes only due allowance | after the merchandise is shipped, pre- 


_|for differenceS“in the cost of selling or | Venting the buyer from marking and plac- 
| transportation, or discrimination in price | ing the merchandise on his shelves immedi- 
in the same or different communities made | ately upon arrival, is condemned by the 
|in good faith to meet competition: and | industry.” 

Rule K.—The Commission substituted 
,{ tained shall prevent persons engaged in|2and accepted the following for Rule 39, 
selling thé products of this industry in| Group II, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 
“Sending invoices an unreasonable time 
in advance of the shipping of the mer- 
chandise, necessitating the taking of cash 
discounts before the merchandise is re- 


tomers in bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade. 

Rule 15.—-The Commission substituted 
-|and approved the following for Rule 15, 
y | Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: industry.” r 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to| Rule L.—The Commission substituted 


“Inexcusable failure to deliver merchan- | 


|/more than that, for imagination. I be- 
|lieve we have them both in America. 


| pendix as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


Commission.” 


Group I, as published Dec. 23, 1929: 


thereof is condemned by the industry.” 


36 as adopted by the industry: 


may be lawfully done.” 


B. Johnson, secretary. 
Note.—Attention 
|'Trade Commission v. Raladam Company 





p 
apparent 
tice to cons 


6. The analysis of markets at home and 


but, 


“The use of the term “indestructible” 
/or its equivalent as applied to natural or 
|imitation pearls in the advertising or sale 


“The industry records its approval of | shipment. 
distributing information covering delin-| moving under the agreement are to be 
quent and slow accounts in so far as it| the regular ocean rates from port or 


is called to Federal 


Ltd.—Provides for through movement of 
|shipments from Atlantic Coast ports of| 
loading of Williams Steamship Corpora-| 
tion to Australian and New Zealand ports! 
of call of Transatlantic Steamship Com-| 
pany, with transhipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles harbor. Through rates 
are to be no lower than direct line rates 
and are to be apportioned equally between | 
the lines, subject to minimum proportion 
| of $7 per ton to Transatlantic Steamship 
Company. The through rates and cost 
of transhipment are to be divided equally 
as between the two lines. 


Shipments to Spain 


1610—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Ybarra Line: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments of canned 
| goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Dollar Steamship Lines 
to designated Spanish ports via New York. 
Through rates are to be based upon direct 
|line conference rates and apportioned 
| equally between the two carriers. Cost of 
, transhipment is to be absorbed by Dol- 
jlar Line out of its proportion of the 
| through rate. 


| 


| 1579—Dimon Steamship Corporation 
with Christenson-Hammond Line: 
| Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from Atlantic Coast ports to 
| Hoquiam and Aberdeen, Wash., with tran- 
‘shipment at San Francisco. Through 
|rates are to be .the combination of the 
| local rates of Dimon Steamship Corpora- 
| tion plus applicable local or proportional 
rates of Christenson-Hammond Line. Cost 
,of transhipment is to be absorbed by 
Dimon Steamship Corporation except 





and accepted the following for Rule 32,|and accepted the following for the Ap-| When shipments aggregate 50 tons or 


more, 


in which case Christenson-Ham- 


“A committee of five should be appointed | mond Line vessels are to call at Dimon 
business obligations which should be per- | to arrange for conferences of manufactur- | G0ck or assume cost of drayage to their 
formed in letter and spirit. The repudia-/ers of imitation ivory, imitation leather | OWN pier. 

goods, gold-plated and gold-filled jewelry | 
for the purpose of drawing up proper | (Dixie U. K. Line and Dixie Mediterranean 
|rules and definitions to prevent misbrand-/| Line) with Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship 
ing and misdescription of jewelry and re-|Company, Inc. (Southern States Line): 
| porting on the same to the Federal Trade | Agreement for the carriage of shipments 


1611—Dixie Steamship Company, Inc. 


|of rice from ports in the Sabine District 


Rule M.—The Commission substituted| to Galveston, Houston or New Orleans 
and accepted the following for Rule 10, 


| for transhipment to various foreign des- 
tinations when no regular sailing by the 
on-carrying line is available from the port 
j at whith the shipments originate. The 
carrier transporting shipments from port 
|of origin to transhipment port is to re- 


Rule N.—The Commission substituted | ceive 15 cents per 100 pounds out of which 
|and accepted the following for Resolution | it is to absorb expense of effecting deéliv- 


| ery to the on-carrying line at port of tran- 


transhipment to destination plus 15 cents 


By direction of the Commission: Otis | per 100 pounds. 


Migratory Workers 


A study of the families of migratory 


| decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su-| 
reme Court of the United States has| Workers.in certain districts of Baltimore 
ly held that in order for a prac- | Showed the group was predominantly for- 
titute an unfair, method of | €ign. e , 
ceived and inspected, is condemned by the | competition it must be shown to have the from social agencies as compared with 37 


Sixty-six per cent had received aid 


tendency to injuriously affect the business | per cent of the nonmigratory families in 


of competitors. 


the same districts. (Children’s Bureau.) 


Through rates on shipments , 


revising the “replacement” provisions of 
tlhe original five-year program. The 1926 
Act limited purchases in the fiscal year 
1932 and thereafter to 333 planes and 
the cost to $17,476,250. This figure was 
based on the fact that the life of a naval 


| airplane six years ago was three years. 


Various improvements in construction and 
increased operating efficiency have added 
one year to the life of the average naval 
aircraft so that only 250 replacements are 
required annually to keep the strength at 
1,000 planes. 

Probably the maximum strength of the 
aircraft squadrons would not become so 
great that 333 replacements a year would 
be an insufficient number. An amend- 
ment which provided that the strength 
should be maintained at 1,000 plus the 
necessary number would be sufficient to 
cover naval needs as far as can be de- 
termined. 

Such a program would insure the air- 
craft industry that the Navy would re- 
quire a certain minimum number of air- 
planes each year and would be sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of the fleet. 
Consequently, a detailed program, speci- 
fying the number of planes to be bought 
in any particular year of a prearranged 
period, is an unnecessary provision for 
~ continued development of naval avi- 
ation. 


Rate Complaints Filed 
With Federal Commission 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 


have just been announced by the Com- 
'mission as follows: 


No. 24373, Sub. No. 1.—A. W. Dyer, Exeter, 
Nebr.. v. The Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway. Against rates on carload ship- 
ments of sait, from Kanapolis, Hutchinson, 
and Lyons, Kans., to destinations in “Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Kansas. 

No. 24486, Sub. No. 1.—Galesburg Horse 
& Mule Co., Galesburg. Ill., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against rates 
on horses and mules, carloads, from points 
in Iowa and Minnesota to Galesburg, on 
combination basis. 

No, 24545.—Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Company, Minneapolis, Minn, v. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way. Against rates and charges on car- 
load shipment of agricultural implements 
and parts from Moline, Ill., to Stockton, 
Calif., with Denver stop-offs to finish load- 
ing, and based on Denver combination, 
294.5 cents as unjust and umreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded a published joint 
through rate of 186 cents 

No. 24548.—H. E. Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., v. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. 
Against rates on carload shipments of water- 
melons from Coolidge and Moultrie Ga. to 
Kane and Johnstown, Pa. As preferential of 
Erie and Pittsburgh, the latter points being 
accorded lower rates. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates from above named points of 
origin in Georgia, and from points in Florida 
and South Carolina not to exceed those ap- 
plicable from same points of origin to Erie 
and Pittsburgh, and for reparation. 

No. 24547.—Pierson-Hollowell Veneer Come 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., v. Carolina & Northe 
western Railway. Against rate of 5815 cents 
, On carload shipments of walnut veneer, from 
' Indianapolis, to Lenoir, N. C, 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Changes Adopted 
In Banking Law 


Of Rhode Island | 


Tt. | 
Three Measures Designed to 


Bring Statutes Up to Date | 
Passed in Recent Session | 
Of Legislature 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 9. 

The Rhode Island Legislature at its 
recent session passed three measures pro- | 
viding timely remedial legislation that 
will bring the statutes affected up to date, 
in the opinion of Bank Commissioner 
Latimer W. Ballou. 

A fourth measure adopted, while not 
directly related to banking, is to be ad-| 
ministered by the Bank Commissioner and 
requires the licensing and bonding of all 
collectors in the State. 

A summary of this legislation prepared 
by Bank Commissioner Ballou follows in 
full text: ! 

Among investment brokers and bankers 
generally, as well as the Department 
which administers the Rhode Island) 
banking laws, there appears to be a con- 
sensus of approval as to the adequacy and 
fairness of these laws. Changes and re- 
visions as needed have been made in the 
past and our legislators have so acted 
that no injustice from changing condi- 
tions is worked on those affected. 

Public Utility Bonds 

Such timely remedial legislation, passed 
at the last session, is an act in amend- 
ment of Clause V of section 1 of chapter | 

« 272, entitled “Of Investments.” . This act! 
provides a simple change in the eligibility | 
of public utility bonds for investment by 
savings banks. It is no longer necessary, | 
as heretofore, that the net income in the 
last fiscal year shall exceed pet income 
of each of the two preceding years. This} 
important change, accomplished by simply 
deleting that particular provision of the | 
eligibility clause in the law, which clause 
made no allowance whatever for a period 
of depression, was certainly well timed, 
as current earning reports might have 
made ineligibile for the legal list a ma- 
jority of perfectly sound public utility 
company bonds. 

An act in amendment of section 11, 
chapter 271, now chapter 1700 of the 
Public Laws, provides for a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with other States so that 
Rhode Island national banks, when duly 
appointed under will or otherwise’ to act 
as trustee or in some fiduciary capacity, 
may so act in States other than Rhode 
Island where similar rights are, by law, 
granted to national banks, thus extend- 
ing to national banks the reciprocal 
fiduciary rights prsviously enjoyed by 
trust companies. 

Real Estate Associations 

An act, Chapter 1796, approved April 
27, 1931, applies only to corporations now 
or hereafter organized for the purpose 
of enabling its members to acquire or 
improve real estate and such other pur- 
poses as are ordinarily carried out by a 
building-loan organization. It provides a 
new method of establishing such associa- 
tions: it sets uv a new board called The 
Board of Building-Loan Association In- 
corporation, composed of three; viz: bank 
commissioney, general treasurer and at- 
torney general: specifies that any number 
of persons not less than 15, all of whom 
are citizens and residents of Rhode Island, 
may seek incorporation under the pro- 
visions of the act and with the approval 
of this board. 

The salient new provisions regulating the 
operation of suca associations are two; 
viz: 

First, a provision of 2 per cent must be 
made for establishing a guaranty fund 
which shall be built up and maintained at 
an amount of not less than 5 per cent of 
the assets of the association. 

Second, an audit by certified public ac- 
countant is required. 

Another new law, Chapter 1782, viz: An 
act regulating the business of bill collec- 
ting, which was approved April 27,1931 
and which became effective July 1, 1931, 
is to be administered under the super- 
vision of the bank commissioner. This 
act provides for the registration, bonding 
in the sum of $2,500. and licensing, at $100. 
per annum, of all persons, firms or corpor- 
ations (excepting members of the Rhode 
Island bar, State and national banks, and 
trust companies) engaged in the business 
of collecting de®ts for others. It provides 
tor investigation by the commissioner of 
the business of all licensees under the 
act. The commissioner shall see that 
books and records are so kept that the 
exact state of the debt may be at all times 
cetermined; and show also that monthly 
returns of all money collected are made 
to the creditor. 

The law provides restriction with re- 
gard to issuing writs, the connection of 
any constable with the business, or the 
employment of any illegal practice or op- 
pressive conduct in the operation of said 
business. 

The commissioner is given power to re- 
voke or suspend the license, subject to 
appeal to the Supreme Court; and any 
violation of the provisions of the act is 
deemed a violation of the $2,500 bond re- 
quired of each licensee. A fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000 is provided for violation of any 
provision of the act. 

The fiyst three of the above comprise the 
1931 legislation which affects banks and | 
banking in this State, while the fourth 
although it does not apply to banking, is 
nevertheless, 4dministered from the office 
of the bank commissioner. 


South Carolina Invites 
New Bids on Highway Notes 


Co.umgsia, 8. C., July 9. 

Following rejection July 1 of all bids 
on $5,000,000 worth of State highway cer- 
tificates or indebtedness, because “none of 
the bids was sufficient,’ the Governor of 
South Carolina, Ibra C. Blackwood, and 
the State Treasurer, J. H. Scarborough, 
have announced that bids will be opened 
in the chief executive’s office, Columbia, 
at noon, July 23, on $10.000,000 worth of 
highway paper—$5,000,000 worth of certif- 
icates of indebtedness, and $5,000,000) 
worth of State highway notes, payable a | 
year hence. 

The Governor announced orally that 
both pieces of financing might be ac- 
cepted, if bids were thought right; or that 
one or the other might be accepted, or 
that, if necessary, both might be re- 
jected. 

At the time the bids were rejected July | 
1, the Governor declared that he saw no! 
reason “why a State in as good financial | 
shape as South Carolina should not get 
a better offer.” The best submitted bid | 
was $10,000 premium with interest rate 
of 412 per cent. | 

In the case of the call for bids on $5,- 
000.000 certificates of indebtedness, the | 
State is offering the paper on exactly the | 
same conditions as in the case of the| 
July 1 bidding. The interest rate is to! 
be named by the bidder, the bonds to 
mature in annual series of $250,000, 1939 
to 1948; $500,000, annually, 1949-1953. 
The issue will be in denominations of 
$1,000 each. 

_ In the case of the note the rate of 
interest will be named by the bidder, and 
it will mature July 15, 1932. 
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ERVE BANKS 


As of July 8. Made Public July 9 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit, outstanding during the 
week ending July 8, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve banks to the Federal Re- 
serve Board on July 9, was $971,600,000, an 
increase of $17,000,000 comparea with the 
preceding week and a decrease of $104,- 
000,000 compared with the corresponding 
week in 1930. 

On July 8 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $960,000,000, an increase of 
$10,000,000 for the week. This increase 


corresponds with an increase of $51,000,- | 


000 in member bank reserve balances, off- 
set in part by increases of $8,000,000 in 
monetary gold ‘stock and $28,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, and a de- 


RESOURCES 


Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


held exclusively against Federal reserve 


and gold certificates held by banks 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bis discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations . 


Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 


Total United States Government securities 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities .,. 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises ‘e 
All other resources 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 

Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 

liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on 
respondents 


The condition of weekly 


bills purchased for 


redemption fund with United States Treasury 


settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


| — of $6,000,000 in money in circula- 
| tion. 

| Holdings of discounted bills declined $3,- | 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| Boston, and increased $19,000,000 at San 
| Francisco and $12,000,000 at all Federal 
reserve banks. The System’s holdings of | 
bills bought in open market declined $11,- 
| 000,000, of United States bonds $5,000,000 
and of Treasury notes $9,000,000, while 
holdings of Treasury certificates and bills 
increased $19,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed-| 
eral reserve banks combined, on July 8 
and July 1, 1931, and July 9, 1930, were! 
as follows, the figures being in thousands | 
of dollars: 


7-8-31 
1,964,764 
291616 
1,994,380 
489.921 
943,604 
3,427,905 
164,042 
3,591,947 
68,713 


7-1-31 
1,933,564 
30,167 
1,963,731 
514,492 
933,818 


7-9-30 
1,597,514 
36,675 | 


1,634,189 
569,123 
814/819 | 

3,018,131 
159,635 


3,177,766 | 
67,962 


notes 


3,412,041 
167,257 
3,579,298 
65,011 
59,787 46,395 
103,805 


90,952 
145,363 


162,386 
91,788 


236,315 
148,945 


150,200 
103,341 
183,393 


51,748 
432,812 


188,395 
60,741 
414,263 


46,708 
233,534 
310,338 
590,580 

7,301 
983,141 
704 

20,017 
596,535 

59,561 

12,257 


4,917,943 
1,406,600 


2,417,306 
30,105 
5,666 
28,036 


2,481,113 
568,542 
169,554 
276,936 

15,198 


4,917,943 
81.7% 
477,930 


663,399 
10,601 


667,953 
9,975 
932,102 927,541 
72 1,426 
14,942 
533,070 
58,783 
26,425 


5,206,496 
1,738,396 


2,389,211 
41,182 
35,625 


2,527,346 
474,368 
167,979 
274,636 
13,007 
5,194,258 
reserve note 
84.2% 
foreign cor- 
335,334 


reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of 


New York and Chicago on July 8 and July 1, 1931, and July 9, 1930, were as follows, 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORE 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities .... 
All other .. 


United States Govern 
COERIOE GOCUTICIES on ccccccccccccccce 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits ... 

Due from banks 

Due to banks ‘ axe enw ae 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and deale 
For own account . nee 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


ment securities . 


On demand 
On time 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal res 
Cash in vault ....... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


erve bank 


7-8-31 
7,789 


7-1-31 
7,844 


7-9-30 
7,979 


5,916 


3,498 
2,418 
2,063 
1,088 
975 
766 
48 
5,480 
1,435 
49 
110 
1,103 


5,191 
2,862 
2'329 
2'653 


5,146 
2,803 
2,343 
2.643 
1,603 
1,040 


1,607 
1,046 
825 
44 
5,863 
1,189 
108 
135 
406 
129 


181 
169 


1,563 
760 
880 


A479 3,203 


2.579 
624 


098 
381 
829 2,004 
1,579 

948 

630 

425 


256 


718 

538 

573 

180 

246 

198 
16 


339 
234 
175 
21 
170 1,301 
539 639 
25 7 
197 163 
374 


i 
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Nearly 11,000 Bankruptcies Occured 


During First Fo 


Completion of an analysis on commer- 
cial bankruptcies in the United States 
for the four-mouth period from January 
to April of this year, discloses that there 
were 10,942 commercial failures reported 
with liabilities of $266,455,722 and esti- 
mated assets of $163,500,030, the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced in a state- 
ment July 9. The statement follows in 
full text: 


The Department of Justice announced 
today that R. G. Dun & Co., which is 
cooperating with the Department in fur- 
nishing statistics for use in the general 
bankruptcy investigation being conducted 
by the Department, has submitted data 
on commercial failures for the months of 
March and April, 1931, subdivided so as 
to show the number of cases and liabili- 
ties and assets handled through bank- 
ruptcy, through State and Federal court 
receiverships, through assignments for the 
benefit of creditors and through miscei- 
laneous means. 

This completes the analysis suggested by 
the Department in order that the relative 
importance of bankruptcy administration 


ur Months This Y ear 


and other types of insolvency liquidation 
might be ascertained. 

During the four month period Jan. 1, 
1931, to April 30, 1931, covered by the Dun 


reports to the Department, 10,942 com- 
mercial failures were reported with liabili- 
ties of $266,455,722 and estimated assets of 
$163,500,030. 7,191 cases, with liabilities 
of $154,346,960 and assets of $81,437,254 
were handled by the bankruptcy courts. 
The bankruptcy cases as reported thus 
comprised about 65 per cent of the total 
number of commercial failures reported, 
with about 58 per cent of the total lia- 
bilities and about 50 per cent of the 
total estimated assets. 


There were 740 receiverships for the 
four month period, with liabilities of $68,- 
339,315, and estimated assets of $55,557,- 
415. 1,747 general assignments for the 
benefit of creditors were reported, with 
estimated assets of $10,103,564 and liabili- 
ties of $18,920,100. 1,264 failures, with 
liabilities of $24,849,347 and estimated as- 
sets of $16,401,797 were reported handled 
through miscellaneous means such as sales 
under execution, voluntary corporate dis- 
solution, etc. 


, 


Table of Estimated Cash Dealings With Foreigners During 


1930: A Condensed 


Balance of Payments 


(In millions of dollars) 


Commodity 


Miscellaneous Invisible 
Freight: 
Ocean and Great.-Lakes 
Canadian-American railway traffic, 
Tourist expenditures: 
Canada 
Mexican border ..... 


etc, 


Overseas, including West Indies (Canada excluded) 


Deduct American passage payments to Amer 
Foreign passage payments to American vessels 
Interest on all private investments (long-term 
War-debt receipts .... 

United States Governm 


Other items (insurance, motion-picture 


Balance of miscellaneous invisibles , 


royalties, 
charges, patents, Canadian electric power, etc.) 


Cash 
claims 
against 
foreign- 
ers 


Cash 
claims 
against 
Ameri- 


cans Net 


Transactions 
Merchandise, silver, etc. (as adjusted for present purposes) 


3,339 


Transactions 


201 
50 


266 
56 
‘ 489 

ican vessels .. : 
and ‘short-term ) , oes 310 
190 
49 


158 


New Private Loans, Investments, and Deposits, 


Net increase in American long-term investments abroad 
Deduct bond discounts and underwriters’ commissions .. 


Reduction in net debt of American banks to 
Net export of capital 


Gold shipped 
Gold earmarked .... 


Net currency settlement 


Discrepancy due to inaccurate figures 


*In the unabridged table the credits and debits were respectively 8,338 and 8,712 millions; 
60 the “international turnover” in 1930 was 17,050 millions against 20,185 in 1929, 


(par value) 406 


foreigners. . 


2. Bb) 
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Foreign Capital 
In This Country | 
_ ~Most in History 


Nearly Five Billions in Long- | 
term Funds Placed Here, | 
The Department of Com-| 


| 


merce Announces 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
in American stock prices, until late in| 
1929. Moreover, perhaps a third or a half| 
of the total holdings are in bonds, usually | 
of the highest security and lowest yield; 
and much of the yield on stocks in 1929 


and earlier years was in the form of stock 
dividends, which do not necessarily involve 
an international transfer of cash. The 
average yield of the 77 American railway | 
stocks and“ bonds listed on the London 
Stock Exchange in May, 1930, was only 4.4 
per cent. 


The average yield in 1930 would be lower | 
than in 1929, owing to the business de- 
pression. The weighted average ratios of 
“net profits” (after deducting depreciation, | 
interest, taxes, and other charges and re- | 
serves, but before declaring dividends) to 
“net worth” (which includes the book value | 
of outstanding preferred and common 
stock and surplus account at the begin- 
ning of the year) of 1,900 leading cor-| 
porations in the United States.in 1929 and | 
1930 were, respectively, 10.6 and 5.7 per| 
cent, according to figures compiled by the} 
National City Bank. The reduction in| 
dividends paid was, of course, far less 
drastic; and it is known that foreign in- 
vestors (other than Canadians, perhaps) | 
specialize in, bonds, preferred stocks, and 
seasoned common stocks on which divi- 
dends are rarely passed even in a de- 
pression. It is estimated, therefore, that 
the weighted-average dividend paid to for- 
eigners in 1930 declined only to 5 per cent, 
from 5'2 per cent in 1929. 


Dividend Payments 

At this rate, our “debtor dividend” on | 
the $4,700,000,000 of foreign investments 
in the United States at the beginning of | 
1930 was $235,000,000. This estimate is 
raised to $237,000,000 to include a half- 
year’s dividend upon new investments in 
the United States by foreigners during 
| 1930. The estimate is assumed to be net 


CONTRAST OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


61857 5: Wonr7ns 


BANK OEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
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Business conditions in 1931 are contrasted with conditions in each 
of the preceding four years in the above chart, published in the July is- 


sue of “Survey of Current Business, 


” by the Department of Commerce. 


The conditions for the first five months of the year and for the full year 


are compared. 


ae whole the differences were inconsequen- 
| tial. Considering, however, the tremendous 
|increases in the totgl stock outstanding 


| between those dates, it seems certain that 


after deducting income-tax payments into) the amount of money involved must like- 


the United States Treasury by nonresi- 
dent aliens. 

The widespread holdings of foreign in-| 
vestors in American corporations was seen 


in the results of a survey of the distribu-| 


tion of stock ownership made recently by 
the Wall Street Journal and published in 


that paper during October, November, and|pyreay has 81 district and cooperative | 


December, 1930. Since the corporations 
were asked for the number of foreign 


shareholders rather than the number of} 


shares held, no conclusions as to the value 
of foreign investments in American shares 
can be drawn from the survey. 


Although many British, Dutch, and 
Canadians were shown to be interested in 
the common and freferred stocks of our 
railroads, foreign stockholders represented 
only 1 per cent of the total number. In 
no other industry did the proportion of 
foreign ownership reach 1 per cent. Fi- 
nancial organizations, public utilities, and 
© wide range of manufacturing establish- 
ments had a few shareholders in foreign 
countries. The ratio of foreign to domestic 
stockholders varied considerably -between 
1925 and 1930 in some cases, but taken as 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 9 


New York, July 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 

|; 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England 
Finland 


(krone) 
(krone) 
(pound) 
(markka) 
France (franc) oveases 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) J 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chila (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


wise have increased tremendously. 


The organization of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is such as 
|to enable it to obtain a fair estimate of 
; the amount of new foreign capital directly 
| invested in physical properties in this 
country during a particular year. The 
| offices, 
the coun 
commodity divisions in close contact with 


strategically located throughout 


|the foreign transactions of every branch | 
One of the duties | 
of these divisions and regional offices is | 


of American industry. 


{to ascertain the capital composition of 
| concerns applying for Bureau services. In 
|these and other ways all important in- 


creases in the foreign ownership of Ameri- 


can enterprise come to the knowledge of | 


this Bureau. 


For 1930 our information covers new 





U. S. TREASURY 
~ STATEMENT 





July 7. 


Made Public July 9, 1931 - 
Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 
enue eeeeesee seee 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,090,871.89 
401,028.98 


1,711,187.00 
1,783 ,254.03 


internal rev- 


$4,986,341.90 
392,620.00 
- 430,855;,034.58 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


,. | PP PPrrrrreTrrrrirrrriTn 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

All other .. 


$11,690,792.07 
713,052.08 
503,053.00 
236,363.73 
1,136,567.62 
$14,279,828.50 
1,581,622.75 
420,372,545.23 


cessassans $436,233 996.48 


Total ee 
Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Dividend No. 26 om Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has 

declared the quarterly divi- 

dend on the Class A Stock of 

1/50th of one share of Class 

A wwe, or, at the holder's option, payable 

either in $5 Dividend Series l’referred 

Stock at the rate of 1/200th of one share 

of said Preferred Stock, or in cash at the 

rate of Zbc per share payable August i, 

1931, to holders of record at the close of 
business June 30, 1931. 

Payment in Class A Stock will be made 
to all stockholders entitled thereto who do 
not, on or before July 10, 1981, request 
payment in cash or Preferred Stock. This 
does not apply to those who have herete- 
fore filed permanent dividend orders. 


MC, OKEREEE, Beccary. 





Chicago Daily News Photo 


e MONG the 


securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


try; also it has at Washington 18) 





companies 


foreign investments here in a variety of 
enterprises—including the production of 
condensed milk, shoes, soap, medicinal 
preparations, and firearms. None of the 


|items was really large; the total was only 
|about $19,000,000, 


including an omission 
estimate. Business depression probably 
explains why the figure was the smallest 
in many years. 

Nothing at all was learned of any re- 
sale to Americans, during 1930, of direct 
investments made here by foreigners prior 
to 1930. The per contra figure, therefore, 
is zero. 

There is no means at present to compile 
itemized schedules of bond-redemption and 
sinking-fund payments by Americans to 
foreigners. A rough estimate is necessary. 
The 1928 estimate was $70,000,000, based 
on the ratio of per contra payments on 
American investments abroad to the total 
of such investments. The 1929 figure was 
assumed to be $77,000,000. The figure is 
repeated for 1930. 


Colonnade of the 
Twenty Nort Wacker 
Drive Building, Chi- 
cago— Home of the 
Chicego Civic Opera. 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 
Edison Company 
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Revenues Lost 
By Community 
Property Laws 


‘Statutes in Eight States to 


' Permit Separate Returns 


By Husband and Wife 


| Said to Cost Millions 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


duced revenue to the Federal Govern- 
|}ment, while in other States the income 
|of the husband may not be divided with 
|the wife for Federal tax purposes. 5 

| For example, a husband and wife jointly 

may earn $10,000 a year, and file separate 
returns for $5,000 each. The Govern- 
ment’s revenue, all other things being 
equal, would be much smaller than if a 
{single return was filed by the husband. 
In more extreme cases, the wife may not 
be employed at all, yet, under the com- 
munity law, has a vested right in one- 
|/half of the husband’s income, and may 
| file a return for that portion separately. 
| Representative Free said that the first 
California law on community taxes was 
carried to the Supreme Court, which held 
that a taxpayer is not entitled to file 
separate returns for self and wife. Then 
the California Legislature amended its 
law and the Supreme Court held husband 
jand wife, under the amended law, were 
entitled to file separate returns. 

The Treasury, according to Mr. Free, 
now is adjusting the returns as of 1927 
and 1928 from California, but in one case 
in question it refused refund 6n a claim 
| based on a division of income of the com- 
|munity property of husband and wife. 

The Department, it is explained, based 
its action on Treasury Regulations, in 
which it is held that a refund on the 
basis of separate returns for 1927 cannot 
be made, when a joint return was filed 
by the husband and wife that year, de- 
spite the promulgation during the year of 
| the new California community law. 

On the other hand, it is held by Repre- 
sentative Free and others that the hus- 
|band and wife taxpayers in California 
jin that year had no choice, but were re- 
|quired by the Treasury and the Collector 
of Internal Revenue to file joint returns 
on community incomes for 1927. In 1928, 
however, after the enactment by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature of the new statute, col- 
lectors were instructed to accept separate 
returns, although the Bureau, under .its 
construction of the statute, is not closing 
cases in which refunds are claimed for 
1927 and 1928, when joint returns previ- 
ously had been filed. 





Alabama Raises Minimum 4 
Capital for State Banks 


MontTcoMery, ALA, July 9. 
Governor Miller has signed a bill (H. 
215) increasing the minimum amount of 
capital with which a State bank is per- 
mitted to organize. The present schedule 
{ran as low as $5,000. The new law pro- 
| Vides for a minimum of $25,000 for towns 
|of $3,000 and less; $50,000 for towns of 
| from 3,000 to 6,000 population; $100,000 
for cities of from 6,000 to 50,000; and 
' $200,000 for cities of over 50,000. 
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Chief Justice of Wisconsin Supreme Court 
Stresses Importance of Having Their Deci- 
sions Conform to Constitutional Principles 





By CHIEF JUSTICE M. B. ROSENBERRY 


Supreme Court, State of Wisconsin 


1O MY mind there are two great subversive 
forces which never cease to operate 
against the government of this country. 

The first of these is the indifference of the 
people to the every-day affairs of govern- 
ment. This is indicated by the fact that 
scarcely one-half of the qualified electors 
ever vote at an election. 

There are many people who by reason of 
their opportunities, education and training, 
are the most competent to take an intelligent 
part in the affairs of government, but who 
never vote and who give public matters very 
little, if any, attention. 

+ .¢ 


The indifference of the electorate not only 
threatens democracy in the United States 
but also other democracies throughout the 
world. It is the opinion of many profound 
students of the science of government that 
democracy is still on trial. It is the conten- 
tion of many people within the United States 
that our Government has ceased to be Re- 
publican in fact and that the constitutional 
guaranties intended to insure the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
its citizens are fast fading away and that 
there is being substituted therefor the ty- 
ranny of a majority. 

Whether any or all of these claims be well 
founded in fact, it cannot be denied that the 
Constitution which embodied the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence as un- 
derstood by our forefathers has been greatly 
modified and has ceased to be the concern 
of many of its beneficiaries. If our constitu- 
tional republican government undergoes fun- 
damental changes which destroy its charac- 
ter and make it the vehicle of privilege 
rather than the shield of the individual 
rights of the citizen, it will be due to the con- 
tinued indifference of the people more than 
any other one thing. 

The second threat to our constitutional 
system lies in the importation of ideas which 


are alien alike to the common law of this ° 


country and the principles embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States. I desire 
to enter upon no controversy but merely to 
state the fact that there has in the last 50 
years come to our shores great numbers of 
people to whom if liberty does not mean 
license it means something far different than 
it meant to the colonists. 

To these people government means not a 
participation in government but submission 
to the supreme power of the State in its con- 
trol of individual conduct. Whether the one 
system or the other is the better is a matter 
for statesmen and publicits. 

Liberty to the framers of the Declaration 
of Independence meant an ordered govern- 
ment under law enacted by persons chosen 
by the people to represent them in the mak- 
ing of law. It did not mean and was not 
intended to mean freedom from law nor a 
society in which each individual should go 
his own way regardless of the rights of other 
citizens and the general welfare. 

These two forces operating at the same 
time, as I see it, constitute the greatest threat 
to continued constitutional government. I 
do not mean that the Constitution will be 
overthrown as a whole. The process will be 
one of slow disintegration rather than a 
great upheaval. 

+ + 


We have already come to a point in our 
thinking where we regard the action of a 
majority as having a certain sanctity and 
many persons think that majority action 
should be beyond constitutional restraint. If 
we adopt that idea fully we will pass from a 
constitutional government to a parliamen- 
tary government such as exists in England. 
Majorities may be wrong, in fact, often are 
wrong, as subsequent events prove. The 
framers of our Constitution understood that 
very thoroughly. The fact that the State of 
Nevada has legalized gambling and removed 
every substantial restraint in the granting of 
divorces does not make gambling right or 
justify the belief that the breaking down of 
the family and family ties will be less de- 
structive of public morality in the future 
than it has been in the past. I cite this as 
indicating what majorities may do. Major- 


Devising Proper 
Curriculum for 


High Schools 


By 
Dr. Albert S. Cooke 
Superintendent of Schools, 
State of Maryland 


HIS country has embarked on a program 
T of high school education far beyond 

anything that any other country has 
ever dreamed. The people of our country 
are such believers in Briggs’ so-called 
“Great Investment” (public education) that 
they will make it a real investment. The 
people are the stockholders and educators 
are the directors. It is the business of the 
directors to see that stockholders are able 
to collect dividends. 

In Maryland we no longer believe that the 
child should be made to fit the school, but 
we believe that the school should be made 
to fit the child. I believe it is a mistake to 
insist that Latin and Algebra be taught all 
students in high school in order that they 
may get the cultural benefits of high school 
education. Whereas less than half a cen- 
tury ago, only from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
children who finished the public elementary 
schools went into high school, now 80 per 
cent of all elementary school graduates be- 
come high school students. 

It is the business of the modern high 
school to provide subjects that will appeal 
to the interests of every one of this 80 per 
cent of the children of the people. Educa- 
,tion must meet the needs of all children 
who come to high school. It has been estab- 
lished that the children who used to be 
considered pariahs in high school often have 
as much real ability as those who go into 
the so-called learned professions, medicine, 
the law and the ministry. 
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ities have often been the proponents of poli- 
cies which were subsequently proven to be 
wrong. Wisdom does not necessarily reside 
in the greatest number, 

Under our system of government the poli- 
cies of majorities as well as the contentions 
of minorities are to be measured and tested 
alike by constitutional principles and are and 
must be subject to constitutional restraints. 
If it appears to be best in the interest of the 
public welfare to abandon the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and in*the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitutions of the various States, 
then we should discuss them and abandon 
them in an orderly way as prescribed in the 
Constitution. We should not abandon them 
merely for the reason that they seem to 
stand in the way of some presently desirable 
end. 

+ 


Written constitutions were invented for the 
purpose of restraining inconsiderate action 
by majorities moved by great emotional im- 
pulses. The framers of our Constitution 
were not novices in government. One hun- 
dred and fifty years of colonial experience, 
together with a careful study of all existing 
and prior systems of government, gave the 
framers of our Constitution a clear insight 
into the difficulty of creating a government 
constitutional restraint. 

The city states of Greece which were even 
more democratic in fact than any system of 
government since, fell because majorities did 
not act reasonably and justly. The framers 
of our Constitution considered that certain 
principles had been established by the po- 
litical experience of mankind beyond the 
possibility of controversy and while these 
principles were not a part of the’ original 
Constitution, it was agreed by all of the dele- 
gates that they should be speedily adopted 
and in accordance with that understanding 
they were adopted. Among these were the 
right of a citizen to be free in the exercise 
of his religion, the right of the people to as- 
semble and petition the government, the 
right of citizens to, be secure in their per- 
sons, houses and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, the right to a jury 
trial, the right to compensation for private 
property taken for public use, and other sim- 
ilar rights, more fully stated in the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution. 

While no principle set forth in the Consti- 
tution is so firmly established that changes 
wrought by time and circumstances may not 
make it a proper subject of inquiry and de- 
bate, we should with great hesitation set 
aside principles which are the very founda- 
tion of constitutional government and which 
the forefathers intended the Constitution to 
make forever inviolate. 

This country, in common with the rest of 
the world, is endeavoring to adjust itself to 
the economic and political changes wrought 
by the World War. We are no doubt too 
near that great epoch-making event to eval- 
uate and weigh its consequences. 

We will get a better insight into the times 
in which we live by comparing our time with 
other similar periods in the history of the 
world. Thé Napoleonic wars involved prac- 
tically all of Europe and indirectly all of the 
western world. The consequences of that 
great upheaval were not those intended by 
the political leaders of the day who brought 
on the conflict. While poleon waged a 
war of conquest, the map of Europe remained 
almost unchanged but great political and 
economic forces emerged and it took the 
world several decades to readjust itself to the 
changes brought about by the wars. We are 
today still dealing with the consequences of 
the military victories of that greatest of all 
military leaders, Ghengis Khan, who drove 
the Turks into Europe and laid the founda- 
tion for the present Russian experiment. 
The wars of Alexander the Great wrought 
political and cultural changes which still di- 
rectly affect our lives 25 centuries later. 

+ + 

So the World War loosened great social 
and economic fOrces to which the life of the 
world must be adjusted. In the process of 
readjustment constitutional government, like 
every other existing institution, will be sub- 
jected to new tests and be attacked from new 
angles. If the principles upon which our 
government was founded are sound, they will 
withstand any attack made upon them. If 
they are not+sound and in the light of sub- 
sequent experience their unsoundness is es- 
tablished, we should not hesitate to abandon 
them. 

Before we abandon principles which have 
stood the test of 150 years we ought to be 
very certain of our position. Certainly they 
ought not to be abandoned as a result of 
controversy growing out of the political am- 
bitions of any person or party. There are 
those today who advocate the abolition of 
jury trials, there are those who believe that 
the ae to be free from unreasonable, 
search and seizure is inconsistent with the 
public welfare, and so in one way or another, 
many of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution are drawn in question 
because they stand in the way of the accom- 
plishment of some specific end. 

Our constitutional system is not sacrosanct 
and will be subject to investigation and in- 
quiry and be subjected to new tests and at- 
tacks but we may be certain that that part 
of it which speaks the truth will in the end 
prevail. If any part of it represents error or 
stands in the way of proper national aspira- 
tions, it must give way. The point I wish to 
make is that we cannot ignore our duty as 
citizens in this matter of constitutional gov- 
ernment. The mere fact that the Consti- 
tution is more than 140 years old doeg not 
mean that it is eternal. Peoples as great and 
as intelligent as ours have come and gone in 
the history of the world and _ institutions 
which were supposed to be founded upon the 
eternal verities have passed away. 

7 > 

We cannot regard our Constitution as 
something which is self-perpetuating and 
self-sustaining. It will have vitality enly so 
long as it represents the national aspirations 
of a people who believe in and are devoted 
to the fundamental principles set forth in 
that great document, the Declaration of In- 


dependence, which was adopted 155 years 
ago. 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1931 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY’S 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 





Field Work and Laboratory Activities Carried on in Effort 
To Ascertain Nation’s Mineral Resources 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By ROGER C. WELLS 


Chief Chemist, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


In the following article, Mr. Wells continues his discussion of the studies con- 
ducted by the Geological Survey towards the location and development of 
mineral raw graterials, begun in the issue of July 9. 


HE Geological Survey has made many 
thousands of chemical analyses and 
petrographic identifications in the 

search for potash. In material from 
Eddy County, southeastern New Mexico, 
a chloride potash mineral, sylvite, was 
discovered in 1926. Langbeinite and kai- 
nite were also identified in this material. 
The sylvité is now being mined and 
shipped by the United States Potash Co. 
from its mine near Carlsbad, N. Mex., in 
material averaging 25 to 30 per cent of 
potash as mined. It is used by the 
chemical and fertilizer trade. 


re 


Although the country is very rich in 
many mineral resources it is not. so well 
off in a fery substances. Tin,, manga~- 
nese and platinum are more abundant 
elsewhere. On the other hand there are 
some minerals that are naturally scarce 
everywhere. Beryllium could undoubt- 
edly be used extensively if it were more 
common. The Geological Survey is con- 
stantly studying possible sources of sup- 
plies of such elements. Its investiga- 
tions take the field men from Florida to 
Alaska and keep its laboratory force oc- 
cupied with highly specialized tests, re- 
searches, analyses and correlations of 
the earth’s materials and structure both 
under and above ground. 


While the geologists are mainly occu- 
pied pursufng scientific investigations 
originating in the Survey many inquiries 
relating to minerals are received from 
unofficial sources. The Geological Sur- 
vey identifies several thousand speci- 
mens each year. Vacationists or hunt- 
ers walking in the mountains, farmers 
plowing their fields, and laborers mak- 
ing excavations in the ground find min- 
erals that look interesting which they 
hope may be valuable. 


+ + 


Occasionally indications of mineral 
deposits of present or potential value are 
found in this way. Rarely new minerals 
may be brought to light. By far the 
larger number of specimens received, 
however, are found to be iron pyrites, 
yellow mica, and quartz, which are of 
commercial value only under special cir- 
cumstances; with respect to purity of the 


material, size of the deposit, and avail- 
ability to markets. ‘ 

The commercial value of minerals in 
all branches of industry is very closely 
related to their natural markets with re- 
spect to points of consumption. The 
cost of transportation to markets is the 
determining factor in the development ~ 
of many ore deposits. These costs are 
something like a tariff when cheap for- 
eign ores are available at the seaboard, 
favoring the development of interior ores 
for interior points of consumption. In- 
stances of this are the use of potash 
mined in New Mexico, natural soda and 
pyrite, mined in California, phosphate 
mined in Idaho, and flourite mined in 
Illinois and Kentucky. Chemical indus- 
try seeks the nearest supplies in its util- 
ization of raw materials for the produc- 
tion of serviceable goods, and is also 
constantly looking for new materials, 
differing slightly, perhaps, in composi- 
tion or properties from customary mate- 
rial, but made available and useful 
through new methods of extraction and 
treatment. 

+ + 

T= importance of sulphur and salt in 

the chemical industries has been 
mentioned. Besides these two raw ma- 
terials several other mineral substances, 
such as gypsum, borax, sodium sulphate, 
bromides, potassium chloride, flourspar, 
phosphate rock, bauxite, limestone, mag- 
nesite, graphite, chromite, sand, barite, 
and various pigments are utilized di- 
rectly or indirectly. The value of their 
annual production at the source is at 
least $100,000,000. 

That these supplies are produced at a 
very reasonable figure, and constitute a 
real service to industry, is at once ap- 
parent by noting the value of the prod- 
ucts made from them or by means of 
them as they pass through successive 
stages of manufacture and fabrication. 
The values ultimately emerge as those of 
drugs, machines, crops, building and 
household supplies, and economic con- 
veniences, ranging from bathtubs and 
airplanes to amusement apparatus. This 
is necessarily a very brief sketch of some 
of the problems relating to minerals and 
chemicals handled by the scientific staff 
of the United States Geological Survey. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 11, Charles E. Munroe, Chief Explosives Chemist, Explosives 
Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss the relations 


of the Division of chemical industries. 





Prevention of Summer Diseases 


Precautionary Measures Suggested by Specialist 


By DR. LLOYD S. ARNOLD 
Bacteriologist; Department of Health, State of New York 


HE Summer tourist is in danger of abus- 
ing two important parts of his. body, his 
skin and his digestive tract. The tourist 

can not hope to enjoy a vacation if he or she 
insults and mistreats either of these two big 
body layers. In fact it is not impossible for 
one to be regarded as a probable typhoid 
fever case and isolated in some strange com- 
munity; all because he has expected his body 
machine to do what he never expects of his 
automobile. 

If one gets a sunburn, no matter where on 
the body, he is going to have a body upset 
and a readjustment of the various internal 
“hook-ups” along a new line. Most probably 
he will have diarrhea the next day after the 
sunburn. Then he will stop frequently and 
drink water from every well or pump he sees. 
This will be a bad beginning and a shadow 
will be cast upon his vacation. 

One of the greatest human fighting ma- 
chines of all times was the legions of the 
ancient Romans. The soldiers of the Caesars 
campaigned from northern Europe to Equa- 
torial Asia and Africa. The remaining rec- 
ords show an important health habit prac- 
ticed by these warriors. Each legionnaire 
was supplied with a bottle or canteen of 
vinegar. When he filled his cup with water 
he added some acetic acid or soured wine 
before drinking. We read that “this pre- 
vented the pestilence and disease” from at- 
tacking the invading legions. No record has 
been found of boiling or other means. of dis- 
infection. 

The research laboratories of the Illinois 
Department of Public Health have found out 
that people in hot weather and after they 
have become fatigued lose the power of. se- 
creting acid in their stomachs. During this 
period of the absenee of the normal stomach 
acidity, swallowed germs can multiply in the 
digestive tract.. Some germs cause diarrhea, 
some a fever and dysentery, still others may 
cause typhoid. fever. All of ‘these .are hot 
weather diseases. Most of them are in some 
way associated with abnormal! digestive func- 
tions. 

The. conquering legions of ancient Rome 
avoided these diseases by adding acid to their 
drinking water. This is good practice. The 
white man in the cholera and dysentery re- 
gions of Asia ahd India adds acid to his 
drinking water as a preventive practice. It 
has been used for many yéars for this pur- 
pose. .The, normal .digestive tract destroys 
outside germs, while the abnormal digestive 
tract incubates and grows them. What then 
is more healthful than to insure the acidity 
of the stomach by drinking an acidified 
water? 

The missionaries in cholera-infested India 


added sulphuric acid to their water; the Ro- 
man legions added vinegar to their water. 
Experience has taught both groups that such 
a@ practice was healthful and prevented in- 
testinal diseases. One can add lemon juice to 
water with the same results. This makes one 
of the most refreshing and satisfying bev- 
erages a thiysty person can drink. 


Boiling water from a suspicious or unknown 
source is always advisable if one is camping 
out. He used water for washing his hands 
and face, for washing food and for rinsing 
cooking utensils and dishes. It should be 
boiled before using, unless the water supply 
has been certified by the State Health De- 
partment and is so designated. One can pro- 
cure hypochlorite tablets from his druggist 
with directions for their use. Next to boiling 
this is the safest method before using suspi- 
cious water for cleansing purposes. 


When the skin is irritated by the sun and 
the outer layers killed and beginning to peel 
off, one will find the digestive canal to be 
very irritable. Diarrhea is a common occur- 
rence following a sunburned skin. At such 
times one should avoid ice cream, candies 
and sweets and should drink acidulated bev- 
erages, acid water and soured milk. Standard 
brands of mineral and bottled waters are safe 
for drinking purposes. 


One should make his vacation work. He 
shouldn't drive as though he were answering 
a fire alarm and get fatigued, sunburned and 
mentally exhausted. .After he arrives at his 
destination, be it a watering place, mountain 
resort or: what not, he shouldn’t begin by 
doing the first day what he should spread 
over two days. Time may be short, but one 
has not traveled so far for the purpose of 
trying to see how much he can do before 
making himself sick. 


Over-exercise leads to overeating and rest- 
less sleep. .An experienced Summer resort 
owner is| very familiar with the two-weeker 
who eats much the first three days, then 
fasts three days, and recuperates three days 
and finally during his or her last few days 
the vacation really becomes what a vacation 
should be. Boils, typhoid fever and other 
diseases that break out after one returns 
from his vacation are common occurrences. 


The farther one deviates from his normal 
daily life the surer he is to place a strain 
upon some unused and rusty connection 
within his body. If it adjusts itself and 
meets his needs, all right and good; but if 
it sticks and jams, the vacation will begin 
when he finally gets back home and has a 
chance to rest up a while. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
President of the United States 1889-1893: 
“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 
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Effect of Tenant Farmers 
on Agricultural Life + + + + 








Tendency to Concentrate Land Ownership 
in Hands of Few Is Viewed With Apprehen- 


sion by Virginia Commissioner 





By GEORGE W. KOINER 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 


ROM the vantage ground of supremacy in 
the beginning of our national life, agri- 
culture has made a long journey of grad- 

ual decline in the face of surmounting in- 
dustry. Working out its own salvation un- 
aided, agriculture has passed each milestone 
of its economic history charging off prestige 
to industry with the rate of increase in the 
number of farms decreasing in the face of 
the rate of increase in population, and with 
a similar falling off of the rate of increase 
in improved land. 
+ + 

On the other hand, industry, protected 
from incipiency with the passing by the first 
Congress in 1790 of a resolution imposing 
custom duties,-has mounted rung by rung, 
until in 1920, for the first time in the Na- 
tion’s history, urban population came to ex- 
ceed rural population in spite of the fact 
that rural population includes all population 
in towns of less than 2,500 persons. And 
while such figures represent the portion of 
the population rural in character, hardly 
three-fourths of the population classed as 
rural are actually engaged in farming. 

And this decline in rural population has 
been greater in the southeastern States than 
for the United States. 

Apart from that percentage of decline in 
numbers attributable to the machine age in 
production, scientific aid and better methods, 
the changing standards of living as smalier 
fractions of the total income are spent for 
things to eat, and factory expansion creating 
a demand for service greater than that of the 
farm—apart from all such obvious reasons 
for decline, under a system of unequal pro- 
tection or protection versus nonprotection, 
agriculture has ‘slipped to the danger point 
and beyond, retreating gradually, until today, 
with no vestige of coordination between in- 
dustry and agriculture, the latter faces anni- 
hilation or a complete reversal of practice. 

At the time that agriculture finds itself in 
this condition the situation is one of com- 
plete reversal of control. The large cities are 
now the center of control, extending their 
fangs into the smaller centers, thus making 
the system complete. 

And in the cities this power is in the hands 
of the few. Power in the hands of the few in 
industrial centers. has created an artificial 
standard all along the line. The vast ma- 
jority of people engaged have no interest in 
the output of their labor. They demand as 
much as possible and give as little in return 
as possible. This runs up the cost of the 
manufactured product the farmer has to buy 
far beyond his means in the price he receives 
for the raw product. His meager income 
(which in the South is below the average for 
the country) so lowers the standard of living 
on the farm that disintegration is inevitable. 
There is less and less money available for the 
family living; there is less wealth available 
for taxation for social and economic commu- 
nity development. 

Defection and migration go on apace. This 
migration is greater from the owner-operated 
farm than from the tenant class, the latter 
class, lacking in ambition and more willing to 
drift along without consideration for the fu- 
ture. This was found to be more or less true 
in an intensive study of eastern Virginia ter- 
ritory. 
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Also, it is the younger farmers whose mi- 
gration is depleting the country, those farm- 
ers in the most productive years of their 
lives, thus reducing the quality as well as the 
quantity of the farm population. More than 
half of all the farmers of the South, both 
races included, it is stated, are tenants, and 
more than half of the tenants are croppers 
and share tenants. Virginia has fewer ten- 
ant farmers than any other southern State, 
with Florida a close second. Yet, according 
to the latest statistics, the percentage of ten- 
ant farmers is 28.1 per cent in Virginia, the 
ratio being two and one-half farms operated 
by owners to every one operated by tenants 
or managers. 

The result of this high farm tenancy per- 
centage in our southeastern States, with its 
accompanying illiteracy, is a dearth of lead- 
ership with which to recoup or put over any 
program to stem the tide in many sections, 
and these “dark corners” militate against the 
efforts of those of superior intelligence who 
are endeavoring to extricate themselves and 
agriculture from the present condition. 

Such in bare outline is the general condi- 
tion of agriculture in the southeastern States 
today. The tendency of this condition un- 
checked we believe to be farm peasantry. 

Farm peasantry means a complete reversal 
in our civilization. It means land ownership 
in the hands of the few. It will be an expe- 
riment in carrying over into agriculture the 
economic system of a business (the manufac- 
turimg business) entirely different in inher- 
ent elements, that is, the elements in pro- 
ducing the raw product and the elements in 
the production of the manufactured article. 
Many factors in farming—the inability to 
completely control production by acreage, the 
continuous process from start to finish in the 
face of a fluctuating market, the perishable 
nature of the thing produced—these and 
many more make it impossible to set in oper- 
ation the instruments of mass production 
with the ultimate hope of profit. And power 
in the hands of the few in agriculture will 
be subject to the same disrupting influences 
as in industry, with a narrower margin of 
profit and a more difficult field of control. 
The tillers of the soil will perform the serv- 
ice with an ever-lessening interest because of 
no personal relation, and the Nation will 
soon lose the beneficent influence of rural 
home ownership that has long been ac- 
claimed the. greatest factor in American 
civilization. 
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It is incongruous to think that in a busi- 

ss such as agriculture the producer has no 

argaining power. And this bargaining 

power is the sine qua non, the kernel in the 
nut in the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The lack of it tells the whole story as 
outlined above in the condition of the farmer 
today. 

This is the strong trend at the climax of a 
condition accumulating over a period of 150 
years. But there is today also a strong coun- 
ter current, and there is yet faith in the po- 
tency of a little leaven. Led by those with 


an intelligent grasp of rural economics and 
social problems, groups of farmers in all sec- 
tions are becoming more insistent and class 
conscious. This group is beginning to guide 
its own destiny by thinking through individ- 
ual problems as the problem of a class, and 
as a class in world business. demanding 
equality. 
+ + 

And another tendency, correlative, is that 
other classes are beginning to see more 
clearly the proper relation between the farm- 
ers’ welfare—the condition and tendency of 
his business—and the welfare of the Nation. 
The laissez-faire attitude toward the farmer 
—that he must work out his own salvation— 
that survival of the fittest will solve the 
problem—that the farmer finds himself 
where he is because of his own lack of fore- 
sight—is passing. Not only is the condition 
of agriculture a recognized concern in the 
nation-wide depression today, but the broader 
international study is being given the sub- 
ject, and there is the hope that remedies 
prescribed will not be so circumscribed with 
economic nationalism as to render them 
merely temporary. The international sugar 
agreement is an interesting experiment in 
this field. 

The major agricultural products of our 
country are now to a considerable extent 
world-produced commodities, and nations to- 
day are so close together, to quote Secretary 
Hyde, that economic issues everywhere come 
under the general head of “Our Business.” 
The southeastern cotton producer has a 
pocketbook interest in the trend of cotton 
production in India, and in all, about 90 per 
cent of the products of American farms are 
affected by foreign competition. The tariff 
gives us a better chance at home, but the 
competition is real just the same. 

Quoting the Secretary's figures again: “In 
the export trade agricultural products loom 
large. In the past five years all products 
exported amounted to about $4,800,000,000. 
Of this total, agriculture contributed well 
over one-third, or about $1,800,000,000 yearly. 
Since the Nation's gross income from farm 
production has averaged about $11,200,000,000 
yearly in the past five years, the value of 
our exports of farm production has amounted 
to 16 per cent of the total value of American 
farm production.” 

These figures alone are the bold strokes 
necessary to give us the full line poftrait of 
agriculture’s significance at home and abroad. 
The two facts that agriculture exports 16 per 
cent of her total production and that this 
constitutes one-third of our national exports 
make world conditions and world viewpoints 
absolutely essential to consideration in ap- 
proaching the problem. 
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But while the world treatment, which the 
condition would appear to demand is being 
worked out, the home remedy or first aid 
must be administered. Government aid must 
afford the equal opportunity in lending its 
centralizing power to help the farmer con- 
trol production, improve quality, stabilize 
prices by proper distribution, eliminate waste, 
and thus lay the foundation for profit in the 
business. — All this can only come through 
organization and coordinated effort. 
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HE New York State Commission for the 
Blind exists to serve all blind persons or 
persons with seriously defective vision, in 

New York State. 

There are approximately 8,000 blind per- 
sons in this State and the constant care of 
the Commission is, how can this number be 
reduced and how can the State help to keep 
people from losing their eyesight? 

The Commission has a staff of home teach- 
ers who are themselves blind, who give in- 
structions in reading and writing of raised 
type to individuals in their homes. There are 
ten home teachers, seven of whom are lo- 
cated in large centers in the State—Buffalo, 
Rochester, Albany, Utica, etc. They also 
work in the surrounding territories. 

Two teachers do special work; one gives 
home training in chair work, rug making, 
tennis’ racket restringing, and other. trades. 
Another organizes local sales of articles made 
by blind workers. Home teachers assist in 
making arrangements for eye examinations; 
they help newly blind persons to adjust to 
new conditions through periods of discour- 
agement, and they <tand ready to be a friend 
in whatever capacity they may be needed. 

The Commission encourages occupations in 
the homes for such blind persons as are un- 
able to undertake industrial or professional 
work outside. This training is given free. 
For those who should work in shops, the 
Commission arranges for board and tuition 
in cooperation with private workshops for the 
blind throughout the State. A sales depart- 
ment markets the product of the blind work- 
ers in the State. 

Outside employment is one of the special 
interests of the Commission and I should like 
to refer to the development of factory stands 
which are proving to be a very remunerative 
business for capable blind men. The Com- 
mission obtains privileges in large factories 
for stands to be operated for the convenience 
of the factory employes. The stock carried 
at these stands is mostly edibles; candy, 
cigarettes, tobacco, milk, sandwiches, etc. 

It was with some difficulty that the Com- 
mission secured the confidence of these in- 
dustrial concerns, in the belief that a blind 
man could successfully operate one of these 
stands. Stand concessions have also been 
granted to the Commission in the Buffalo 
County court house and the Rochester city 
hall. The net weekly earnings of these 
stands range anywhere from $10 to $40. 
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